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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


ZELAYA A FUGITIVE. 
After the revolutionary forces in 
Nicaragua had almost = annihilated 
the government troops sent against 
them, in a two-days’ battle at Rama, 
killing or wounding 400 or 500, and 
taking 1.900 prisoners, President 
Zelaya did not stand upon the order 
of his going, but went at once. At- 
tended by a small military escort, he 
left Managua for Corinto and there 
went on board a Mexican gunboat 
which was in waiting for him. He 
is now in Mexico, whether altogether 
a free man, or under such measure cf 
surveillance as makes him practically 
a prisoner, is not quite clear and does 
not greatly matter. The important 
thing is that he has left his country 
for his country’s good, and that his 
departure eliminates one of the most 
serious obstacles to the pacification 
and unification of Central America. 


THE STREAMS OF BENEVO- 
LENCE. 

American life may be sordid enough 
in many of its aspects, and the reck- 
less haste to accumulate gain, re- 
gardless of private or public rights, 
may fully justify the criticisms of do- 
mestic and foreign observers, but 
with it all, there is a brighter side to 
the picture. Americans at least give 
generously to public uses,and al- 
though now and then a man dies, 
like the late Mr. Harriman, who has 
accumulated many millions of dol- 
lars, and who leaves not a dime for 
any charitable use, such instances are 
exceptioual. The gifts made to chari- 
ties, libraries, educational institu- 
tions, and other public uses by living 
donors or in the wills of the dead 
reached the enormous total of $141,- 
000.000 in 1909. This was $50,000,000 
more than the total for 1908, and $40,- 
060,000 more than in any previous 
year. More than one-third of this 
huge total was for educational uses. 


A THUMPING DEFICIT. 


The report of the postmaster gen- 
eral shows a deficit of nearly seven- 
teen and one-half million dollars in 
the operations of that department. 
Postal deficits are no unusual thing. 
On the contrary, it has always been 
the policy of the government to intro- 
duce improvements and extensions of 
service without too scrupulous care to 
get back dollar for dollar. The de- 
partment has been administered less 
for the producing of revenue than for 
the public good and the development 
of business; and results have abun- 
dantly justified this policy. Rural 
free delivery. for example, is now 
costing twenty-eight million dollars a 
year more than it brings in, in 
nne, yet the benefit which it has con- 
ferred upon millions of dwellers in 
country districts is so great that it 
will be still further extended rather 
than curtailed; and the low rates on 
second-class mail, to which the post- 
master-general attributes a net loss 
of sixty-eight million dollars, will be 
raised with great reluctance, if the 
change means a more restricted cir- 
culation of newspapers and maga- 
zines. 


A BATTLE AGAINST HEAVY 
ODDS. 


Although there is a general expec- 


reve- - 


tation, both in Great Britain and 
abroad, that the Conservative at- 
tempt to dislodge the Liberals from 
the control of the government will 
fail, it is not universally understocd 
how heavy are the odds against 
which the Conservatives are fighting. 
Since Mr. Asquith’s definite commit- 
ment to home rule for Ireland, and 
the consequent hearty and unanimous 
declaration of the Irish leaders in 
support of the Liberals. the National- 
ists are to be reckoned as an integral 
part of the Liberal forces. In the pres- 
ent parliament, the Liberals, Labor 
menibers, and Nationalists together 
hold 502 seats, while the Conserva- 
tives and Liberal Unionists have only 
168. It may be that the Liberal com- 
mitment to home rule may alienate 
some Liberal votes, but, on the other 
hand, the Conservatives’ espousal of 
proteetion will widen the gulf be- 
tween them and the masses, for in 
England protection is interpreted as 
meaning “dear bread.” 


THE PEERS UNDER FIRE. 


Not the least interesting feature of 
the great political campaign now in 
progress in Great Britain is the ap- 
pearance of a number of the peers on 
the stump. English political audi- 
ences are not very considerate, and 
some of the peers have’ been 
“heckled” unmercifully by the crowds 
which they have tried to address; but 
some of them have acquitted them- 
selves extremely well under trying 
conditions. Of course, these are not 
the “wild peers,” who never appear 
in the House of Lords unless some 
bill directly affecting them is up, but 
the experienced debaters, most of 
whom are graduates from the lower 
House. Even they would hardly take 
a personal part in the campaign if 
they did not realize that the very ex- 
istence of the House of Lords is at 
stake. 


THE NORTHWESTERN SWITCH- 
MEN. 


The negotiations for the ending of 
the strike of the switchmen on the 
railways of the Northwest failed just 
when Governor Eberhart of Minne- 
sota and others concerned in them 
thought the prospects most hopeful. 
The arrangenients struck the familiar 
snag. The switchmen would not go 
back unless all were reinstated. The 
railways would not dismiss the men 


who. had helped them in their diffi- 
culties. and would take hack only 
such switchmen as they had _ places 


for. An attempt is to be made to 
bring about a settlement through in- 
tervention of some sort from Wash- 
ington, but the prospect is not 
bright. In measuring the p-ssible 
consequences of an extension of this 
strike. it is to be remembered that 
only the orders belonging to the Rail- 
way Branch of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor would be affected. The 
conductors, engineers, firemen. train- 
men, and many switchmen are not 
affiliated with the Federation. 


A PORTENTOUS DEMAND. 


The concerted demand which has 
been made upon the railways east of 
the Mississippi for an increase in the 
wages of their trainmen initiates a 
struggle which may have serious con- 
sequences. The Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Trainmen which makes this de- 
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however, one of the 
recklessly conducted unions which 
rush into strikes. It has given the 
railway managers several weeks to 
consider its demands before making 
a reply: and it will after that seek its 
ends through conferences and _per- 
haps arbitration rather than by vio- 
lent means and an interruption of the 
transportation business of the coun- 
try. There is much to sustain the 
demand, in the increased cost of liv- 
ing, but if this increase and _ others 
which are likely to be asked for are 
conceded, there must be increased 
freight rates, and those, again, will be 
taken out of the consumer, and still 
further increase the cost of living. 


AND NOW THE SQUIRREL. 


That the bubonic plague not only 
may be but is disseminated by rats 
has long been generally understood; 
and the remarkable success of the 
health authorities at San Francisco 
in stamping out the plague in that 
city is attributable to the vigorous 
measures taken to exterminate the 
rats. Now a new source of peril has 
been discovered. The investigations 
of the public health service justify 
the conclusion that the plague is 
spread not only by rats but by their 
first cousin—the ground squirrel; 
and Secretary Wiison has called the 
attention of Congress to the subject. 
It is reported that infection has been 
spread through this agency, in iso- 
lated cases, over 600 square miles in 
California. It is distressing to 
think that the little creature, whose 
gambols divert country and_ city 
dwellers alike, may be a source of 
peril. 3 


wand is not, 


Playground Philosophy. 


Few features of modern life are 
more remarkable than the. extension 
of the playground idea. Although it 
is only a comparatively few years 
since the proposal to provide public 
recreation grounds for children, 
where games might be conducted un- 
der preper instruction, first attracted 
attention the majority of the larger 
cities in the United States are now 
well equipped, the smaller ones are 
devoting attention to the matter, and 
Canada is gradually awakening to a 
realization of the value of these in- 
stitutions. 

At the recent conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction at Buffalo one of 
the speakers made a statement that 
play was more essential than educa- 
tion to the upbuilding of a  child’s 
character, and this assertion was cor- 
dially endorsed by many others pres- 
ent, whose work is among the young. 
It must be in acknowledgment of this 
sentiment that a score of the largest 
cities in the United States set apart 
annually fixed propertions of their 
revenue for the maintenance of play- 
grounds. In Los Angeles the tax for 
this purpose is heaviest of all, but 
“mounts to only sixteen cents per 
year per taxpayer, while in Provi- 
dence the assessment is only three 
cents. This is not much of a tax, 
and certainly no St. John people 
would object to paying the few cents 
necessary for the maintenance of 
properly supervised playgrounds if 
the work of management were given 
into the hands of a competent board. 
—St. John (N. B.) Sun. 
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The NEW IDEA in Teaching Reading 


As Embodied in 


THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 
The Literature of Childheod Presented in the 
Language of Childhood . 
Profusely and Beautifully [lustrated from Original Drawings 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 


These Readers, first of all, establish a knowl- 
edge of words that relate to the life and action of 
the child. The beginner really lives and acts 
through his vocabulary. Thus he 
learns to read as he grows in general activity—a 
natural, all-round development. Very soon the 
memory and imagination are called into play ina 
most powerful and direct way. The plan of the 
series as a whole is to utilize the child’s most vital 
experiences in his acquisition of a vocabulary, con- 
tinually relating his development and growth in 
language to the things that interest and attract him 
most. 

The Manual provides daily lessons worked out in 
detail for the guidance of the teacher. Reading 
lessons and phonic lessons are given in orderly 
sequence. 


PRIMER: - 114 pages. Price 30c By mail, 360 

FIRST READER:  160pages. Price 360 By mail, 

SECOND REABER: 186 pages. Price 42c By mail, 500 

MANUAL FOR TEACHERS: Price 50c ‘By mail, 56¢ 

FRANK D. BEATTYS & COMPANY, 
Publishers 


225 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, Western Depository 


THE 


Teachers’ Annuity Guild 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 


An association of 1200 Massachusetts 
teachers, organized, managed, and super- 
vised under the laws of the Commonwealth. 

Its object,—to furnish annuities to 
teachers after thirty-five years of service, or 
after permanent disability. 


Cost, Only $15 a Year 
Now Open te All Teachers of Less than 29 Years’ Service 


Permanent Fund - - $133,656.54 
Paid in Annuities, 1909 $14,428.10 


For full information communicate with 


G. A. SOUTHWORTH, President, 
Somerville, Mass. 


or GEO. M. WADSWORTH, Secretary, 
Whitman, Mass. 


School Superintendents 


THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC CLOCK AND PROGRAM SYSTEM 


supplies uniform and correct time to all class-rooms, automatically operates all 
class signals and gongs day by day on any desired program. Send for ESTI- 


MATES and BULLETIN 108. 


MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR GENERATORS, Etc., for School Labora- 
tories, adopted by N. Y. Board of Education. See Bulletin No. 106. 
FACTORY AND WORKS AT STAMFORD, CONN. 


ENGINEERING SPECIALTY COMPANY, Mfrs. 


CONNECTICUT 


THE PENCIL THAT FITS 


ITS what? Your work. That is what it means to you. Don’t try to 
do your work with unsuitable material. A wagon can get along without 


grease but it goes hard. Make it easy for your pupils and also for yourself by 
seeing that they are all supplied with DIXON'S AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


PENCILS; they have been the standard of excellence for thirty-five years. 
Samples sent on receipt of 16 cents in stamps. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 


JersEY City, N. J. 
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GREATER SPEED 


Is possible with the Underwood because the 


Bergen’s Botanies 


Seholarly, Clear, Cemprehensive and 
Carefully IMiustrated 


A Series of Books Meeting the Varying 
Conditions ef High Schools, Normal 
Schools, and Elementary Courses in 
Colleges 


Bergen’s Elements of Botany 
(Revised Edition) 
A half-year course covering all the essen- 
tial topics of the science. 


Bergen’s Essentials of Botany 


UNDERWOOD 


: The main facts of botany arranged fora 
a full year’s course. 
STANDARD 
2 Bergen and Davis’s Principle TYPEWRITER 
of Botany 
has a faster type bar action and a more perfect escape- 
Ter ment movement than any other machine ever manufac- 
7 if school classes or high schools giving more tured, evidenced by the fact that all champio nships 


_ than an average course in the subject. 


For Laboratory Courses 


MEIER'S Plant Study 
MEIER’S Herbarium and Plant Study 


GINN and COMPANY 


are won on the Underwood. 


Its free and easy key action and the instant response of the mov 
ing parts allow the operator to accomplish the work in less 
time and much easier. That is why most operators prefer the 
Underwood. Let us show you a few of its exclusive features 
and you will understand why we say it is 


“* The Machine You Will Eventually Buy”’ 


THE UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
(Incorporated) 
214 Devonshire Street, Boston 


Date of Expiration.—The date on the label of your paper indicates 


JU K ES-EDWARDS | RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


: A STUDY the time when your subscription expires. 
4 
; Discontinuances—Subscriptions are not discontinued at their ex- 
te In Education and Heredity a Any subscriber wishing to —s his paper must notify the 
: shers, otherwise he is responsible for payment as long as the 
By A. E. WINSHIP paper issent. Do not depend upon your Postmaster or esaptes else 


to order the paper stopped for you. 
Cloth, 50 cents Paper, 25 cents 
. Change of Address.—Subscribers must notify us of any change 
in their address, giving both the former and present address, other- 


29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances 


should be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money 
orders, or registered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 


: Receipts.—Remittances are acknowledged by change of date fol- 
a lewing the subscriber’s name on the paper. Should such a change 


{ . fail to appear on the label on the second issue after the date of 
Pr ogressive Lessons in Art Educati on veunibtante, subscribers should notify us at once. 2 


By Hugo B. Froelich and Bonnie E. Snow. 
Bs Missing Numbers.- Should a number of the JoURNAL fail to reach 
a ‘ “Progressive Lessons in Art Education’’ is ar- a subscriber, he will confer a favor upon the Publishers by notifyin 


YY : : : us of the fact, upon receipt of which notice the missing number wi 
tistic, practical, pedagogical and educational. It P 
be sent. We guarantee a full year’s subscription. 
recognizes both the industrial and the art features a : 
= of the subject. The lessons pre Be arranged that All Letters pertaining to the Editorial department and all 
the subject of art education becomes an integral commun ications for the pages of the JoURNAL should be addressed 
to A. E. Winsuip, Editor. All letters pertaining to the business 


part of the pupi!’s work in each and every grade 


? = from the First Primary through the Grammar management of the JOURNAL should be addressed tothe Publishers. 


School. NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
eer tae This series of books, based as it is on the broadest 
; possible experience in dealing with art education as i fice: 29-A BEACON STREET. 
a factor inthe common schools, fully justifies the rs meres 
reputation of its editors, and shows them to be BOSTON. 


eminent leaders in art educational thought and 
masters of the difficult task of formulating courses 
of study in art education and preparing lessons for 

the development of the subject. CLUB RATES 


In clubs of three or more, . ° ° 5 ‘ ° $2.00 a year 
a Descriptive Circular Sent pon Request. One renewal and one new subscription. . - $4.00 % 
2 One renewal and two new subscriptions . . $5.50 “ 


: The Prang Educational Comp any Cash must accompany all orders when sent at als ia 


New York Dallas Chicag, 
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WHAT THRY SAY. 


Lutuer BurBanKk, in “The Training of the 
Human Plant’: Heredity is simply the sum of all 
the effects of all the environments of all past gene- 
rations on the responsive, ever-moving life forces. 

Dr. G. Srantey Hatt: The school has no right 
to teach how to read without doing much more 
than it now does to direct the taste and confirm 
the habit of reading what is good rather than what 
is bad. 

PresIDENT WiLLIAM HERBERT PERRY FAUNCE: 
Pedantry has laboriously devoted itself to prov- 
ing by statistics that children delight in dolls and 
prefer the games which every mother has taught 
her child since the days of the cave men. 

SUPERINTENDENT D. C. Butss, Brockton, Mass.: 
Taxpayers have a right to insist that they receive 
the value of a dollar for every dollar expended, 
but they have no right to demand an efficiency 
equal to that of the best, and at the same time re- 
fuse to meet the necessary expense. 

SUPERINTENDENT S. C. Hutrcurnson, Andover, 
Mass.: Other things being equal, the better the 
teacher the better the school, and the higher the 
salary the more attractive is the position to the 
kind of teacher required. The compensation 
must be made sufficiently attractive to offset the 
obvious disadvantages of the average rural school 
life. 

C. H. Morss, Portland, Me.: The school garden 
is not so much an institution intended to beautify 
the school premises as it is an experiment sta- 
tion where the children can learn principles to ap- 
ply to the improvement of the back yards of their 
own homes. It is through these that we hope to 
make beauty spots where now exist only dreary 
wastes and rubbish heaps. 


Buiss Perry, Editor of Atlantic Monthly: In the 
large colleges the students have no time to think. 
In my experience at Princeton I found that the 
best thinkers were those who came from the little 
unknown colleges of the middle West. These 
men possess a certain power of reflection and 
of assimilating the few facts which they possess 
which is not found in the university graduate. 
The tendency in the university, growing more and 
more strong, is toward the repression of individual 
opinion. It takes great courage to stand up and 
assert yourself against the university mob. The 
type of men who can do that is what the small col- 
lege can and should develop. 


WHAT TEACHERS OWE THEIR PROFESSION. 
BY A, E. WINSHIP. 


Teaching is a profession just so far as the teach- 
ers make it such. None but teachers can profes- 
sionalize teaching. If they teach merely for a liv- 
ing, it is nothing more than an occupation; if they 
teach as a purely personal matter, because they 
feel called upon to consecrate their life to it for 
the sake of their influence over those who come 
under their guidance, it is to them a calling, but 
to neither is it a profession. The one is as far 
from it asthe other. 

Teaching can only be a profession to thdse who 
profess it, who consecrate themselves to it pub- 
licly, who reverently join forces with those who 
make a similar profession of devotion to it. One 
can be a Christian, for instance, without belonging 
to any church; one can do much good who smiles 
devoutly upon every one he meets and lends a 
helping hand to every falling or fallen fellow-man 
he meets. But he will do infinitely more if he 
joins forces with ali others of kindred purpose, so 
that he may know that a falling man anywhere on 
the globe will have an extended hand just as 
surely as though he was falling in his pathway. 

On the individualist basis there would be no 
sewer system for any city, no water works, no 
streets, no sidewalks, no street lights, no electric 
cars, no railway service, no post-office, no police 
or fire department. There would be no village, no 
city, every one going from every other one. Mar- 
riage itself would be impossible, as would the 
home. The go-it-alone policy would wipe out all 
society in short order. 

There are teachers in vast numbers whose creed 
is just that. 

Now the problem before the teachers is simply 
this: “Will you profess to be a teacher and do 
your share to make teaching a profession?” 

The public is vitally interested in the answer 
that you give to that question. Are you ready to 
profess devotion to the work of all teachers, to 
the success of all teachers, or do you propose to 
commit suicide when you are personally dissatis- 
fied with life? 

The public has a right to demand from you an 
answer to that question, and it will at no distant 
day insist upon it. The day is fast passing when a 
teachers’ examination will ask you to explain why 
you invert the divisor and proceed as in multi- 
plication, and in place of it will ask: “Why do you 
wish to teach school? What is to be your relation 
to teaching as a profession and to all who profess 
to be teachers?” 

There is no time for delay. Let those of us 
who make teaching a profession stand together; 
let us be manly enough to be loyal to one another. 
Let us be members one of another. ~ 
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A STATE POLICY OF PROMOTING INDUSTRIAL EDU- 
CATION. — (I1.) 


BY ARTHUR D. DEAN, 
New York State Education Department. 


RELATION OF INDUSTRIAL TO OTHER SCHOOLS. 

We must audit our present courses of study; 
take account of our industrial stock; label its cost 
and selling price; find out what it is worth; the 
various demands for its different groups and the 
probable profit of each group to the state and its 
people. The result of the accounting will be that 
our school term will be lengthened; the courses 
will be simplified ; they will be given a more indus- 
trial and efficient trend through simple forms of 
handwork which can be done in the regular school- 
rooms from the very beginning of the primary 
course. We will so advance the children that they 
will have at all times work which appeals to their 
needs and aptitudes, and they will complete the 
present work of the first six grades at an earlier 
age than now. 

The question of the relation of elementary and 
secondary fields of education will be influenced by 
the industrial education movement. The school 
system will begin to separate at the end of the sixth 
or seventh grade into three very distinct branches. 
The larger part of the work of the present two or 
three upper grades will be uniform, but some dif- 
ferentiation finally looking to very complete sepa- 
ration will begin at that time. Three distinct 
courses of study, or classes of schools, will follow 
the elementary school period: (a) the present high 
school system looking to entrance into college: 
(b) business schools looking to work in offices, 
stores, etc; (c) industrial and agricultural schools 
looking to the training of workers in these voca- 
tions. This plan involves that pupils in the “A” 
division will commence some study of a modern 
foreign language if they are destined for 
the literary and classical high school; that in the 
“B” division some special commercial studies will 
be introduced for pupils destined for advanced 
business schools; and that in the “C” division 
special training with tools and in the household 
and domestic arts will be offered for those who are 
to stop with the vocational school or who are to 
go on to the trades schools or agricultural high 
schools. This testratification will make it pos- 
sible for pupils, teachers, and parents to begin to 
think of the work that pupils are ultimately going 
to do, and by the time they are through the eighth 
or ninth year they will find abundant opportunity 
and have some enthusiasm for a school which may 
exactly qualify them for that work, no matter 
whether it is professional or whether it is in busi- 
ness activities or in purely industrial lines. 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION AND COMPULSORY AT- 

TENDANCE. 


The raising of the compulsory school age to six- . 


teen years should be a part of a state policy for in- 
dustrial education. All schemes of industrial edu- 
cation base their claims upon the years wasted be- 
tween fourteen and sixteen. There is little use in 


proposing a form of education necessarily some- 
what expensive and complicated unless we strike 
at the root of the evil. I refer to the employment 
of immature children in our industries on lines of 
work which are not conducive to mental growth. 
Industrial enterprises which require intelligent 
individual effort on the part of young workers do 
not want the boy until he is sixteen years of age. 
Unskilled industries now take him when he is very 
immature and assign him to work which lacks edu- 
cational content. Every boy and girl up to the 
age of at least sixteen should be engaged in work 
profitable to the body, mind, and soul, or else ina 
school which we hope may be even more profit- 
able. School laws and industrial schools must 
work together; child labor laws should be so 
modified that they will closely articulate with in- 
dustrial school plans. 
“LEARN AND EARN” EDUCATION. 


Probably the most far-reaching phase of the 
new movement will be the establishment of con- 
tinuation schools. Thus far we are totally un- 
prepared for this type of industrial education. 
Laws will have to be enacted requiring employers 
to regulate their affairs so that their employees 
may attend these continuation schools at least 
four or five hours a week and receive instruction 
in industrial or academic subjects. It is very easy 
to make such a statement as the preceding one, 
but it is going to be difficult to carry out this plan. 
We are acquainted with the general scheme of 
German continuation schools. But Germany is 
not America, and manufacturers in this country 
are apt to feel that too many laws are already in 
the statute books along lines that restrict the 
rights of trade. At the same time, the problem 
of providing an education that will allow of “earn- 
ing and learning” will never be solved until there 
is some co-operation between a state educational 
policy and factory laws. Continuation schools 
will be divided into four general classes. 

Evening schools for those who wish to supple- 
ment their daily experience with such academic 
and shop studies as will allow them to advance 
another round on the economic ladder, taking 
such courses as shop mathematics, mechanical 
drawing, and shop practice. This phase of con- 
tinuation school work needs no elaboration. 

Day continuation schools for those in our un- 
skilled industries where they can receive instruc- 
tion in civics, language, and simple arithmetical 
processes. These courses will be for those chil- 
dren who are foreign born or who have had in- 
ferior school training but need nevertheless such 
cultural subjects as I have suggested in order that 
the state may preserye its American citizenship. 

Day continuation schools for those in our semi- 
skilled industries requiring a higher order of in- 
telligence or offering opportunities for the exer- 
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cise of a higher order if the young people fit them- 
selves for it. Such schools will offer shop mathe- 
matics, drawing, simple courses in science. The 
present apprenticeship schools point to the indus- 
trial need and present a solution. Possibly these 
apprenticeship schools will form a part of the state 
policy. The state might well recognize the work 
that is being done in the apprenticeship systems 
in our large industrial establishments. There are 
well-known advantages in the plan, but the state 
should have the same supervision of the training 
received in these industries that it now has con- 
cerning hours of labor, infectious diseases, venti- 
lation, dangerous machinery, child labor, etc., if 
the private apprenticeship system is to be taken as 
a partial substitution for public industrial training. 
So far in America it has been taken for granted 
that education was free, universal, and democratic. 
If the public does not interest itself in public in- 
dustrial training it will be left in the hands of pri- 
vate agencies, where it is in danger of selfish ex- 
ploitation. I believe a state policy should be ex- 
tremely cautious in endorsing any continuation 
school system that provides for half a day of 
“bookwork’” in a school where it is under the su- 
pervision of public school authorities and at the 
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same time allows a half day of shopwork in a pri- 
vate concern, where the practical training is not 
under similar supervision. The state must be 
careful that a “half time” scheme does not become 
a “half way” proposition. 

I have spoken of education for industrial work- 
ers and have hinted that it would not be confined 
entirely to the teaching of industrial subjects, 
neither will it be limited to mathematics, civics, 
and language. It must include a still broader 
conception of educationaf values. It will take into 
consideration the profitable spending of the work- 
er’s hours of leisure. The deadening influence of 
work on the automatic machine cannot be entirely 
eliminated by such studies as I have suggested. 
The preservation of our industrial democracy re- 
quires wholesome recreation for these people. 
Public rcreative centres and public evening lec- 
tures will meet this need. Even industrial estab- 
lishments have found that apprenticeship systems 
and industrial education do not adequately meet 
the problem. Hence, they have introduced vari- 
ous industrial betterment features. We must keep 
in mind the last part of the purpose of education 
as stated by John Mitchell,... “and spend 
wisely.” He meant both time and money. 


a 


MEN TEACHERS IN HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES.— (II.) 


BY DR. J. M. GREEN, 
Principal Normal School, frenton. 


Advanced teaching is an agreeable occupation 
for men. The subjects taught are of a more 
mature character, and touch the higher phases of 
practical life and the broader scholarship much 
more closely. Chemistry, with its practical bear- 
ings ; physics, including electricity, hydraulics, and 
the laws of mechanics; mathematics, with its 
problems of engineering; drawing, with its archi- 
tecture and industrial designing; foreign lan- 
guages, with their literary phrases and their classic 
content; nature studies, with their bearing on 
agriculture and horticulture, etc., while no more 
important than the elementary studies, connect 
the school with manhood much more closely. In- 
deed, we will not be misunderstood if we say of 
these subjects, they are much more manly than 
are those of the elementary school. 

Again, the higher teacher, both by nature of the 
subjects and by the manner of school organiza- 
tion, is much more shielded from criticism than 
the elementary teacher, both from the public and 
from supervisors. The very advanced character 
of the work insures greater individuality. 

Advanced teaching is difficult to learn. The 
popular idea to-day is that no advanced teacher 
should be less than a college graduate and of 
strong personality. 

The employment of the advanced teacher is 
fairly certain, and the plans for certification are 
usually quite simple and liberal. He will readily 
be received from one city to another. There are 
yet many places in which he is subjected to com- 
petitive examinations, a test applied to no other 
profession. 


The position is one of high responsibility. In 
proportion to the nearness of the subject to the 
practical problems of the higher life must be the 
trueness of the work. 

The chances of success in continuous employ- 
ment and social recognition are fairly good. 
Financially the chances of success relative to 
other employments requiring the same amount of 
preparation are not flattering. 

The charity of the Carnegie fund has injected an 
element of security into the life of the favored col- 
lege professor, but as a rule the most successful 
must be content with a modest home and rely fgr 
the charm of his hospitality on his genius in 
manipulating the nutritive qualities of cereals and 
salads. Truly, the greatest reward and the great- 
est success must come to the higher teacher in a 
pure love of learning and its advancement, a 
quality that is very rare and must be very strong 
to resist all the temptations of the luxuries of 
modern life. 

It must be patent to the close observer that the 
trend of teaching as an occupation is following the 
fundamental law of political economy rather than 
the eccentric edict of any age or place or class. 

It is clear that the standards and expense of 
teaching are being raised, and that the proportion 
of men teachers is decreasing. 

The large number of women that are willing to 
teach is due to the fact that teaching is more at- 
tractive socially than many of the other occupa- 
tions and to the further fact that women are not 
at as great expense to live as men hope to be. 

The charge that the higher salaries paid men in 
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some instances is a discrimination on account of 
sex is misdirected. It is a discrimination in re- 
sponse to a law of economics that men follow but 
do not make; namely, the supply regulates the de- 
mand. There are more women teachers, and you 
can get them cheaper. Women can afford to 
teach and will teach at figures that are prohibitive 
for men, especially if they would be heads of edu- 
cated families—Sunday Advertiser, Trenton. 

DAVID PRESCOTT BARROWS. 

[A Sketch from “Philippine Education.’’) 

A sad feature of Philippine life is the frequent 
partings from those whom we have learned to love 
in our social and official relations here. The res- 
ignation of Dr. Barrows from the directorship of 
education and his near departure for the United 
States fill with unfeigned regret many hearts both 
of Americans and Filipinos. Those of us who 
know him wish we knew him better, and those who 
are only distantly acquainted with his personality 
and deeds may feel interest in the following 
sketch :— 

Dr. David P. Barrows was born in Chicago in 
1873. During his first year his father moved to 
California, where he was reared. Conditions were 
relatively primitive in Southern California in those 
days, and Dr. Barrows relates that the first school 
he attended was in an unpainted shanty, where he 
sat on a wagon seat. In the free outdoor life, with 
abundant hunting and camping experiences, were 
bred that constitution and physique that have been 
the admiration of many strong men. 

Without the vigorous constitution and rugged 
health, and, above all, fearless and cheerful spirit 
bred in him alike by ancestry and the happy sur- 
roundings of his early life, Dr. Barrows could not 
have withstood the cares of the last six years. 
The position of director of education in the Philip- 
pine Islands is no sinecure. Without dwelling 
upon the difficulties of satisfying the various de- 
mands of some 800 American teachers and super- 
intendents and 6,000 Filipino teachers, there are 
problems political, social, religious, and, again, 
strictly educational sufficient to tax the largest 
capacity. 

The educational training for his career Dr. Bar- 
rows received principally at Pomona College, 
where he graduated in 1894; at the University of 
California, where he took his master’s degree in 
1895; and at Columbia University and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, at which latter institution he 
took his degree of Ph.D. in 1897. 

The earliest subject of study which seems to 
have attracted the interest of Dr. Barrows was the 
life and habits of the American Indians, particu- 
larly those of Southern California, the Colorado 
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desert, and the southwestern United States gen- 
erally. From 1890 to 1899 he spent nearly every 
vacation in researches among them, and thus laid 
the foundation of those ethnological studies which 
later gained him the directorship of the bureau of 
non-Christian tribes in the Philippines. 

Dr. Barrows’ studies at Columbia and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago were in public law and anthro- 
pology. Upon the completion of his graduate 
studies, he was appointed instructor in history in 
the new state normal school in San Diego. While 
engaged in this work, he made a vacation trip to 
the Cocopah country, near the Gulf of California, 
a desert trip involving something of the hardships. 
of the explorer. Such in brief was the preparation 
of the man who more than any one else will be re- 
membered for the pioneer work he has done in 
laying the foundations of the modern school sys- 
tem of the Philippine Islands. It was a prepara- 
tion which combined in a pre-eminent degree sev- 
eral qualities that fitted Dr. Barrows for this work. 
A descendant of good old New England stock, a 
youth of the rearing of the last of the frontier 
days, a finished product of three of the greatest 
universities of America, a man and a gentleman, a 
scholar and a loyal friend, it is hard to see how 
this preparation could have been better suited to 


impress upon his work the best qualities of Ameri- 


can life and educational methods and aims. 


THOROUGHNESS. 


BY C. H. MORSS, 
Portland, Me. 


A great obstacle to progress in real education 
is the common mistake of estimating a child’s ac- 
quirements by the adult standard, forgetting that 
we are dealing with immature minds, and minds 
that ought not to be mature for some years to 
come. Yet how frequently we hear teachers 
complain that their class is immature! Of course 
they are, if they were not they would not need the 
services of the teacher. “Thoroughness” is the 
slogan that catches the approbation of the man 
who does not understand the workings of a school 
from the inside, but we forget that thoroughness 
for the child at five years of age is not the same as 
thoroughness at twelve, which in turn differs from 
that at eighteen. Many teachers will apologize 
for the work of their children because it is not ex- 
act and perfect from an adult standpoint. All of us 
need to become as a little child, to enter into his 
life, to learn his point of view; then, and then only, 
shall we know his needs and how to meet them,. 
and shall not err by imposing on him a system de- 
vised by adults, from the viewpoint of an adult 
and suited only to adults—Report. 


Do all the good you can and make as little fuss about it as pos- 


sible.—Charles Dichens. 
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A WIDE-AWAKE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


BY'A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR. 


North Adams, Mass., has a state normal school 
that is the first in the East to introduce the profes- 
sional supervision of rural schools through what 
would be called in the West normal school rural ex- 
tension. The principal, F. F. Murdock, was one 
of the first educators, East or West, to say em- 
phatically that all schools, and, most of all, normal 
training schools, should be in a vital way for the 
children, for all children, and not for the mainte- 
nance of purely conventionalized ideals. 

There are no students in this normal school 
without a full four-years’ high school course, and 
the entire 150 enrolled are doing expert profes- 
sional work, while doing much wholly new and 
progressive school work. 

The training schools train for school work in a 
vital way. There are three practice training 
schools, an eight-grade city school with 600 pupils, 
a mill village eight-grade school of seventy, and 
a rural village school with seventy pupils and six 
grades. Every one of the 150 normal school stu- 
dents has real practice work in each of these train- 
ing schools. The pioneer feature of this normal 
school and its practice schools is real-life work 
that is done by students and pupils. 

So far as industrial activities are concerned, the 
normal students cannot content themselves with 
practicing upon the pupils by merely watching and 
criticising them, but they must themselves do the 
real thing in wood work, in cooking, in sewing, in 
planting, cultivating, and harvesting a garden of 
seventy-five square feet. 


THE CITY TRAINING SCHOOL. 


The city training school is near the normal 
school, and has several acres of good garden land 
for use. Kindergarten and primary children work 
the soil and plant class gardens, that they may sat- 
isfy their inherent interests and imitative tenden- 
cies. Fourth-grade children germinate the seed 
in the schoolroom and make grass gardens 10x20, 
growing wheat, rye, oats, barley, corn, clover, 
millet, red top, timothy, herd’s grass, alfalfa, flax, 
and hemp under various conditions of soil. Fifth 
and sixth-grade children are given definite instruc- 
tion in growing vegetables and flowers, the indi- 
vidual gardens being so arranged as to produce a 
true garden effect. Seventh-grade pupils grow in 
individual gardens flowers or vegetables as they 
please, freedom being given to extend the experi- 
ence acquired under the close instruction of three 
previous years. Eighth-grade pupils practice co- 
operative gardening, and the ninth-grade pupils 
differentiate into individual gardens, in each of 
these grades the commercial aim predominating 
with the boys and with some girls, and to highly 
satisfactory results, corn, beans, and potatoes be- 
ing the chief crops. The other girls grow herbs 
and shrubs. Home gardens have equal develop- 
ment with school gardens, 250 being carried 
through successfully during 1909. 


THE MILI. VILLAGD TRAINING SCHOOL. 

This school had an entirely unattractive setting 
for out-of-door work, but the pupils cleaned up the 
yard, and made an ash walk seventy-five feet long, 
four feet wide, and six inches deep. This was real 
work, but they made play of it, as the time de- 
voted to it was out of their play time or school time, 
earned as a luxury by extra good work in school 


studies. They spaded up a plate for a-lawn, raked . 


it free from stones, sowed grass seed, and rolled it 
in. They kept off of it and kept everybody else 
off of it that season until it was a lawn to be proud 
of. They left a border between their new walk 
and the lawn for flowers. 

The girls invited a neighbor to give them an 
abundance of rose bushes, which the boys trans- 
planted. The girls had a candy sale and an exhibit 
of school work, and raised money to hire expert 
labor to make a retaining wall on the lower side of 
the lot. The primary pupils gave an entertain- 
ment to add to this candy sale fund, and the 
rivalry was so spirited that the little people raised 
more money than the girls. 

Never was there more fun than these children 
in a mill village had in transforming an unattrac- 
tive spot into a place of beauty and “a joy for- 
ever.” In the seasons for work they were busy 
out of doors, and through the winter there were 
sales, exhibits, plays, and the studying of plans for 
spring work. A neighbor got so interested that 
he turned his garden over to the school. The 
children had their seeds growing under glass in the 
late winter, and the plants were ready for early 
transplanting. 

The pupils had ample funds from their winter 
entertainments for the purchase of dressing for 
the under-glass beds and for the gardens. They 
raised early vegetables, which they sold to the 
near-by citizens, who provided a ready market for 
everything they raised and at good prices. 

The pupils had home gardens, both vegetable 
and flower gardens. They had thrifty house 
plants in their homes. They could discriminate as. 
to the vital characteristics of vegetables, and the 
advantages in raising different varieties of flowers. 
They gained much through the taking of orders 
for the products of the farm and “delivering the 
goods.” 

Talk about interest! Here is the real thing. 
The normal school offered prizes for the best 
home vegetable gardens, and also for flower beds. 
The normal school furnished choice seeds of many 
varieties, and the pupils individually paid half the 
cost for home garden use. 

With every pupil, from the lowest to the high- 
est, there was something a-doing. The spirit was 
contagious. Even homes that had no children in 
school had flower gardens in their front yards, and 
if they had any back yard, they turned this into a 
vegetable garden. Mrs. Wiggs and her cabbage 
patch were not more useful to her community than 
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is the training school of the North Adams Noriaal 
school to this mill village. 

Nor is all this interest confined to the Aula of 
things to eat, to sell, or to beautify school grounds 
and homes. The furnace is taken care of all win- 
ter by’ a few boys, that they may be expert care- 
takers. Five different boys, one at a time, were 
granted the privilege of being responsible for the 
furnace. Other boys were assigned the opportu- 
nity for doing all of the adjusting of the pupils’ 
desks when the teacher for any reason wished to 
change any pupil’s place in the room. Other boys 
‘were promoted to the privilege of taking turns in 
looking after the boys’ out-building, keeping it in 
first-class condition and supplied with toilet paper. 

One girl earned the luxury of dusting all the 
desks each morning, another kept the sink span 
clean, another washed all the school towels for the 
term as a privilege, another kept the chalk trays 
clean. Three had the opportunity of looking 
after the girls’ out-building, while the cleaning of 
the blackboards was assigned by the week to 
groups of boys and girls. 

The girls provided the school with flowers daily, 
while the boys disposed of the discarded bouquets 
where they would be harmless. For special occa- 
sions the girls planned and provided the decora- 
tions, the boys doing the heavy work and clearing 
out and cleaning up afterwards. 

The boys assume responsibility for all repairs ; 
for instance, they shortened sixteen curtain sticks, 
readjusted the fixtures, and re-hung the curtains. 
They kept the ventilating shaft clear of dust, re- 
adjusted the locks on the closet doors, replaced 
all broken wardrobe hooks, and did several jobs 
of painting about the house and grounds. 

The industrial work done has been always the 
result of concrete necessity, either communal or 
individual. Except for the hour given to manual 
training and sewing each Friday afternoon, the 
time for work done in school has been earned by 
proficiency in the day’s work and preparation for 
that of the following morning, and by general 
trustworthiness. Eligibility for out-of-school 
work has been also dependent upon both industry 
and behavior. To have part in this work has 
been, therefore, an honor worthy of attainment. 
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For the children, the direct outcome of this 
scheme of work has been acceleration of speed and 
a higher degree of attainment in the regular 
school product. Among other results are a grow- 
ing respect for public property; a tendency toward 
economy in the use of school materials; cultiva- 
tion of ingenuity and self-dependence and of 
facility in the use of tools; the delight of indi- 
vidual production; appreciation of the necessity of 
avoiding careless mistakes and of learning by ex- 
perience; broadening of the general intelligence; 
increased respect for the work done by parents 
and older associates; development of power and 
of desire to succeed; the dawning of civic pride. 

The parents have grown better acquainted with 
the academic results of their children; have devel- 
oped toleration for education; have expressed 
willingness that their children work for the public 
good; have requested that instruction be given in 
some practical things which they are too busy to 
teach ; have offered to assist in some work requir- 
ing a man’s strength. 


RURAL EXTENSION WORK. 


What Principal Murdock styles “follow up” work 
is of incalculable service to the rural schools and 
their communities. The normal school has ren- 
dered direct and specific assistance to forty towns 
this season. The recent effort has been to en- 
courage and aid in the introduction of more and 
better forms of handwork into the rural schools, 
with due enlargement into real industrial work. 
Of the small rural towns, New Ashford, Alford, 
Peru, Hinsdale, and Lanesboro are the most 
prominent in this work. Sheffield and New Marl- 
boro have established rural high schools, with in- 
dustrial departments. Twenty of the thirty-two 
cities and towns in Berkshire county are conduct- 
ing one or more of the leading forms of manual 
arts. 

It is Principal Murdock’s ambition to establish, 
in connection with the normal school at North 
Adams, a manual training school for the benefit of 
Northern Berkshire. The normal school reaches 
out and gives a genuine, human touch directly to 
forty towns, not only in their schools, but in their 
community life and interests. 
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THEY WAIT FOR YOU. 
BY EDWIN MARKHAM 


Look not, O friend. with unavailing tears 
Into the past—look to the brave young years! 
Look to the future: all is there in wait, 


All that you 


fought for by the broken gate— 


The faith that faltered and the fire that fell: 
The song that died into a lonely knell. 


It is all there—the love that went astray 
With bitter cries on that remembered day; 
The joys that were so needed by the heart, 
And all the tender dreams you saw depart. 
Nothing is lost forever that the soul 

Cried out for; all is waiting at the goal. 


—The Nautilus. 
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DR. WILLIAM TORREY HARRIS. 
Truly 
“Leaves have their time to fall, 
And fiowers to wither at the north wind’s breath, 
And stars to set; but all, 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O death!” 


But 
“The good and the true 
Never die—never die; 
Though gone, they are here 
Ever nigh, ever nigh.” 

Dear Journal: It would be remissness, indeed, 
upon my part not to send you a few thoughts upon 
the life, not the death of Dr. Harris. 

When I came to this city and started the schools 
of this, then a struggling village, I visited St. 
Louis—met Dr. Harris, who was then laying the 
plans, the foundations for the great school system 
of that city,—plans that have been incorporated in 
many of our leading city systems of public schools. 
I had met him before casually at some of our N. E. 
A. meetings ; his membership dating back to 1876, 
mine to 1874. This meeting at St. Louis was in 
the early 80’s. Never shall I forget his cordial re- 
ception and his interest in showing me his plans for 
the organization for these schools. He took me 
to the various buildings, minutely describing the 
work of each building. There was a lovableness 
in all this. Ever afterwards we were appreciative 
and appreciated friends. 

The keynote of his character was his hearty 
sympathy for the young and inexperienced super- 
intendents. This sympathy—this real heart in- 
terest for all grades of teachers, whether primary 
or high schools, university or college professors— 
was what gave him his hold upon the teachers— 
the educators of the country. 

In regard to his philosophy, what he thought 
of Hegel and Kant was in his writings, in his 
“Speculative Philosophy.” He did not burden 
the younger superintendents with these matters. 
He was concerned about how best to organize— 
in turn to teach the masses the foundations, upon 
which they were to build, and prepare themselves 
for the higher classes—to read if any wished what 
he had printed in his writings. 

His reports were most helpful to all inquirers, 
and he graciously sent them where he thought 
they would do good. 

A great writer he was, yet he found ample time 
and willingness to help other writers. As an evi- 
dence of this his and my friend (another sweet- 
spirited man), Dr. Joseph Baldwin, wrote out the 
notes of his books on teaching, and Dr. Harris 
saw that they went through the press with a 
scholar’s supervision. His greatest monument is 
the monument he has left in the hearts of the 
American people. He was a man, even in this 
“pull” and “push” educational field, of whom it 
could be truthfully said: William T. Harris, the 
princely ; whom nobody envied, and whom every- 
body loved. 


Fraternally, 
Alexander Hogg, 
Fort Worth, Texas, Y 
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SOME QUESTIONS THAT PARENTS ASK. 
BY J. M. GREENWOOD, 
Kansas City, 


Is the teacher of my child efficient? Is the in- 
struction good? Is proper discipline maintained? 
Is my child securing all the advantages from the 
school that he is entitled to? Does my child’s 
teacher devote his time to fault-finding? These 
and similar inquiries the parents are entitled to 
ask and_ receive specific answers thereto. 
Whether the replies would be satisfactory does 
not lie in the sphere of this discussion, though it 
might be desirable that they should be so, but one 
thing, at least, is very evident that each teacher 
can do, and that is to ask himself or herself two or 
three of these questions, and then reflect on the 
answers that can be truthfully given, and finally 
to make a personal application. 

Two most pertinent, personal questions for re- 
plies and reflection are: (a) Who was my best 
teacher and why? (b) Who was my worst teacher 
and why? Reflecting over one’s past experience 
will open up many vistas of school life, and ought 
to lead to a careful investigation of those qualities 
in his teacher which impressed his childhood most 
strongly. I think that each one will find that the 
sunny-natured teacher who cheered up the pupils 
and never feared to do hard work, and was free 
from nagging and super-sensitive dignity, was the 
most helpful one. Pupils always like an honest, 
even-tempered teacher, whose soul nature is 
strong, sympathetic, warm, and _ true,—who 
knows what ought to be taught and has the skill 
to teach it, and is entirely free from unfocused 
verbosity. If the teacher is able to hold himself 
or herself up before the looking glasses of his or 
her best teacher and worst teacher, and then ask 
“Which of these do I most nearly resemble, and 
with which would my pupils class me,” would help 
one to get a fairly good perspective of himself as 
a duly labeled pedagog. I have not included 
in this category the engine-driver educator, who 
should be restricted to another department of me- 
chanical work, yet some specimens are found in 
schools now and then, or their antipodes, who are 
too lazy and indifferent to breathe even comforta- 
bly on account of disturbed atmospheric condi- 
tions. 

Where the element of discipline is lacking, the 
opportunity of developing under wise restraint is 
impossible, and to the extent that the training of 
the school is valuable in developing true character, 
honest citizenship, and genuine manhood, to that 
extent the pupil suffers deprivation of that which 
he has just right to expect—deprivation of that 
which the school is intended to give him. It is 
also true that.where discipline is lacking there will 
be but little opportunity of realizing anything from 
the guidance, inspiration, and outlook which 
should flow from the teacher’s scholarship. In- 
spiration will not flourish in such a heterodox en- 
vironment. The springs of knowledge would be 
dried up at their sources.—Superintendent H, B 
Work, Wheeling, West Virginia, 
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\INDUSTRIAL-ART DRAWIN( 


COMPOSITION 
N-M-PAIRPOINT: 


In order to express thought clearly and intelli- is most important is that the objects have some 
gently the means of expression must be under-, relationship amongst them. One of the most un- 
stood. happy impressions which a group can give is that 

When we have learned to represent an object the objects have come together by chance. 
at any angle or in any position, and to combine Things should be suitable companions—fine 
objects in simple groups, we need to know some porcelain should not be expected to associate with 
of the principles of composition that we may rhake iron sauncepans; nor would cooking utensils be 
our expression still more flexible and accurate. desirable companions for lace fans and opera 

The chief value of all art work, as in literature, glasses. Use combinations of things in drawings 
is in the thought expressed. The exactness of which would be found together in every-day life. 
representation and the accuracy of workmanship This is sometimes called suitability. 
are secondary, although there is no more excuse 
for deficiency in these than for bad grammar and 
spelling in literature. 

The pupils will always find something to say 
about an object if it is only that it is round, or 
bright, or shiny, and that first impression which 
they put in words is usually the characteristic 7 
thought about the object which they should try re: 
and express in their drawing. a 

The first principle to be explained is that one 
object should be more prominent than any other. 
It may be taller, or wider, or nearer, or a brighter 
color than the others, but it should attract the at- 
tention before the other things are seen; this is 
called the law of principality. The other objects 
used in the composition may lead up to it, but they 
must always be subordinate. 

In good pictures a leading thought will always 
be found, with several minor ones to form the 
setting and emphasize the principal one. 

Very often when a drawing or a picture seems 
too crowded the trouble lies in the fact that too 
many things are prominent. If some of them 
are made less noticeable the composition will be- 
come pleasing and quiet. 

The next simple principle to be understood is 
that of balance. Objects of equal size and weight 
balance each other at equal distances from the 
centre. But in most groups we wish to balance 
objects of unequal size and weight, and in these 
the largest thing must be nearest to the centre, 
and the smaller object farther from it. This ar- 
rangement gives very pleasing groups, and it also 


gives a suggestion of nature’s free method of ar- . 
ranging things. 
Another point to be considered is variety. Ob- After objects have been drawn once or twice, 


jects of different shapes combine more pleasantly if the pupils are given an opportunity to redraw 
than those of similar forms. Jars and vases that them from memory and arrange groups from 
are long are always best used with a low, broad ob-- memory, a great help will be given to the drawing. 


ject, and not combined with each other; while Memory drawing is of great use, as it is not al- 
bowl-shaped things need a tall object to give a ways possible to have just the objects needed to 
definite point to the composition. express some thought, but objects or groups can 


Another point in arranging a composition that always be produced from a well-stocked memory, 
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In order to get good results from memory 
drawing, things should first be drawn carefully 
from the objects themselves, afterwards repro- 
duced from memory; at first in the same position, 
afterwards in different positions from which the 
object was seen. 

When using this method, if drawings are made 
from a flat-iron and stand, and iron-holder, and 
any other things used on ironing day, an incident 
or story may be related about ironing, and a 
drawing made from memory to illustrate it. 

When the pupils realize how easily they can il- 


lustrate stories, when they have a fund of clearly 
defined facts to draw from, they are usually eager 
to draw everything in order that they may be 
prepared to express ideas on any subject. 

The home occupations furnish a wealth of ma- 
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terial for the object drawing program. The 
sewing basket, with spools, tape measure, thimble, 
and scissors, can be made to tell many stories of 
the sewing time. The letter to a distant friend 
may be expressed by a picture of an inkstand, pens, 
and writing equipment. The preparation of the 
lessons at home for school the next day will need 
books and pencils and papers as subjects. 

The pupils will soon reglize for themselves that 
to draw objects carefully gives them a power of 
expression ; then if they can arrange a group from 


memory to illustrate some incident or fact, they 
can express their own thoughts. They are no 
longer tied to the thing before them, but can tell 
by drawing what they see in their own minds. 

Drawing from either objects or memory needs 
much practice to gain facility, but constant doing 
leads to success. 


a 


INTERNATIONALISM AND PATRIOTISM.—(I.) 


BY LUCIA AMES MEAD. 


In the following series of six articles will be pre- 
sented, not only the point~of view of the trained 
educator in dealing with the instruction to be given 
on Peace Day (May 18), of Memorial Day, and 
Flag Day, but new applications of the twentieth 
century spirit to the teaching of history, literature, 
geography, and good citizenship. The topics to 
be discussed bear closely upon the most important 
elements in character-building, and deal with 
phases of it rarely taught adequately in normal 
schools. 

The twentieth century will present marvelous 
achievements in hygiene, aviation, and rapid com- 
munication, but the mastery over physical forces 
will be, I prophesy, less important than the over- 
turning of age-long prejudice and the mastery of 
man over the forces which erect psychical barriers 
that separate him from his fellows. The last cen- 
tury swept away many barriers of time and space. 
The present century will do more than all previous 
history to surmount the barriers between man of 
race prejudice, national vanity, and those built up 
by an outgrown political economy, and to apply 
those political principles which have made a 
United States to the organization of a United 
World. 


To teach even the elements of patriotism and 


the new internationalism, the teacher must per- 
ceive the organic relation between her little 
schoolroom and the nation and between the nation 
and the family of nations. One may teach the 
multiplication table admirably without knowing 
cube root, but one cannot teach even an eight- 
year-old boy what saluting the flag means unless 
he has a comprehension of many things, beyond 
not only the child’s understanding, but beyond that 
attained in the last century by the normal school 
graduate. This question implies no criticism on 
normal methods, but far rather of that home train- 
ing which lets so many young teachers grow to 
womanhood with little sense of vital relationship 
to any circle outside their family and friends. The 
teacher who reads no thoughtful review of the his- 
tory that is in the making, who claims to “care 
nothing for politics,” who does not vote if she is 
entitled to vote, may teach reading, writing, sci- 
ence, and arithmetic to perfection; but until she 
enters vitally, with as eager interest as time and 
strength permit, into the larger, human life, she 
cannot inspire her instruction in any subject that 
teaches the child to approach properly the greatest 
problems before the world to-day. 

For the solution of these are needed imagina- 
tion, sympathy, the power to put one’s self in 
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another's place, to do justice, to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly among many as worthy as one’s 
self. Does not commercial progress of the world 
at present depend more upon these qualities than 
upon a curriculum which enables a boy of fourteen 
to earn $4 a week instead of $3 by an acquired 
cleverness at a machine? 

Increasing millions are migrating and changing 
nationality. In the present century the problems 
of social, industrial, and political combination will 
multiply. Interdependence of people through 
commerce and the investment of foreign capital 
will double and treble. Anglo-Saxons whose 
school has not trained them to 
put themselves sympathetically 
into the place of others 
whose race, religion, social and 
industrial conditions are differ- 
ent from their own are sure 
to let men trained like the Ger- 
mans secure the trade which 
through pigheadedness they 
losé. German success in South 
American trade has been well 
deserved, for it has been based 
on understanding. If women in 
Brazil desire gay, colored cloths 
of certain dimensions, packed 
in bags instead of boxes, so as 
to be carried on mule back, 
they get precisely those things 
from the German with bills 
in the language of the country, 
while the unimaginative English 
and American lose the trade 
by not finding out how to treat 
alien customers. 4 

“Science does not know its 
debt to imagination,” said 
Emerson, and neither does com- 
merce nor industry know its 
debt to imagination and _ its 
annual losses in hard cash from — 
lack of sympathy. The school 
education of a commercial race must com- 
prise much more than bookkeeping, commercial 
geography, and the ability to calculate in figures. 
It must train minds to deal with human probabili- 
ties quite as much as with mathematical certainties 
about material things. Bitterness, rivalry, jeal- 
ousy, based chiefly on ignorance, are costing in 
armaments and loss of trade fabulous sums annu- 
ally, which only a specific kind of education can 
turn from utter waste to constructive purposes. 

This education is new and practical; it aims at 
nothing Utopian. It supplies knowledge of new 
methods of preventing latent evil from finding out- 
let. Just as the latent hoodlumism in the child of 
the gutter is prevented from coming to the surface 
if wholesome activities in a good playground are 
provided, just as passion which once found vent in 
duelling is largely. side-tracked when courts are 
well established, so latent antagonisms between 
communities may be prevented from ending in 
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THE BIRCH, THE OAK, AND THE MAPLE.—(j]) 
BY A. L. WHITING 


In turning away from the birch a slight rustling 
attracts our attention, and on further investiga- 
tion we find that this rustling is caused by dry 
leaves. The leaves are those of the white oak 
(Quercus alba), and we find them clinging to the 
branches even in midwinter. After a casual obser- 
vation we can see that the oak is not a graceful 
tree like the birch. It appears bold and sturdy 
and every line signifies strength and long life. 
The trunk is large and rugged, and the branches 
grow out horizontally from the main body. The 


Fig. 3.—White Oak 


bark of the kinds commonly called white oaks is 
light gray in color and rough, having flat, sharp- 
edged ridges with irregular hollows between them. 
(Fig. 2 Ill.) The twigs are smooth and of the 
same color as the trunk. We find round, reddish 
buds on these twigs about one-fourth of an inch 
long. The little acorns which we find scattered 
about under the trees in the autumn are the seeds 
of the oak, and may some day grow to be large 


trees. Acorns usually grow in pairs and are 


sometimes one year and sometimes two years in 
forming, according to the kind of oak on which 
they grow. There are more kinds of oak than of 
any other forest tree, and we cannot begin to 
enumerate them in this leaflet. 

The oak thrives best in the temperate zone; and 
while some kinds grow on lowlands, most varieties 
are found largely on mountain-sides or on hilly 
or rolling lands. The oak grows quite tall, with 
wide-spreading branches. ‘In some places it has 
been known to live for hundreds of years. We 
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do not find the oak used toa great extent as an 
ornamental tree in our parks or along the streets 
on account of the slow growth of most of the 
varieties ; but it is a tree which produces wood and 
lumber of the greatest value. It is used in mak- 
ing chairs, tables, desks, and, in fact, most of our 
best furniture. It is also used in making car- 
riages, tools, and hundreds of other useful things. 
The wood is valuable because of its great strength, 
hardness, and the beauty of its grain. : 

A great many poems have been written of the 
oak concerning its sturdy and rugged appearance, 
wide-spreading branches, great size, hardness, 
and long life. 

We will now turn to the red maple (Acer 
rubrum), also called the soft, or swamp, maple. 


Fig. 4—Norway Maple. 


The tree is of medium size and quite regular in 
form. The limbs come out at different angles, 
and we find the branches slender and pointing up- 
wards. You will notice that the top of the maple 
tree is usually close and compact. The bark, as 
will be seen in the picture, is smooth and grayish, 
and very different from the bark of the birch or 
oak. In old trees it becomes dark and ridgy and 
separates into scales. The young shoots of this 
maple are bright red in the autumn. The maple 
is one of the first trees to feel the effects of Jack 
Frost, and its foliage in autumn is the most beau- 
tiful of all the’ trees. On close examination, we 
find that the buds of the maple are dark red and 
covered with smooth scales. The red maple is 
one of the first trees to blossom in the spring. 
The flowers come out before the leaves, and these 
are sweet scented. 

Maples grow best on deep, rich soils, but some 
varieties do very well on dry, light soils. Some 
kinds of maples make very desirable shade trees, 
and for that reason are often planted along the 
streets and in the parks. The one shown in the 
picture (Fig. 4) is a Norway maple (Acer plata- 
noides), and is very popular for the purposes men- 
tioned. 

There are a great many different kinds of 
maples, among them being the rock or sugar 
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maple (Acer saccharum), which is valuable in the 
northern states for its timber and for the sugar 
which is made from its sap. This is a large tree, 
seventy-five to eighty feet high, with somewhat 
open-growing top. The leaves are, fine-lobed, 
dull green beneath, and have long, slender stalks 
or petals. In autumn the leaves turn orange- 
scarlet in color. 

There is no more interesting tree in the woods in 
March. At this season the farmer “taps” the 
tree with an auger to obtain the sweet sap which 
the warm sunshine draws up from the roots. The 
sap generally runs best in the middle of the day 
when the sun is strongest. A pail is fixed beneath 
the hole to catch the sap. It is a slow process. 
About seventy drops fall into the pail every 
minute, but this continues for three weeks or so. 
and a good-sized tree will yield, on an average, 
twenty-five gallons of sap. 

The silver or soft maple (Acer saccharinum) is 
quite popular for shade and ornamental planting. 

There are several varieties of this species which 
are used a great deal for planting on lawns and in 
parks. 

The wood of the maple is used in making furni- 
ture, and is valuable asa fuel. It is of a light, 
pleasing color, smooth and hard, and is more valu- 
able for making floors than any of the other hard 
woods, 

MODE OF BRANCHING IN TREES. 

When studying trees you will notice at once 
the difference in the mode of branching between 
the different kinds. The form of the tree and the 
position of the branches are determined by the 
position of the buds. In some trees the terminal 
bud keeps the lead and produces a slender, upright 
tree, as in the pines, firs, and spruces. In such 
trees as the oak, apple, etc., the terminal bud has 
no particular lead over the others, and we get a 
spreading, round-topped tree. 

If you do not know what is meant by “terminal 
bud,” secure a twig of a hickory tree. Notice the 
large bud at the end of the twig. This is called the 
terminal bud because it terminates its branch. 
Notice the leaf scars on the twig. The leaf, after 
performing its duties for the season, dies and 
either falls off at once, leaving a scar, or ‘remains 
attached to the plant for a time, as in the white 
oak. Notice the small buds just above the leaf 
scars on your hickory twig. These are the 
“lateral” or “axillary” buds, so called because 
they spring from the axils of the old leaves. Can 
you determine how many leaves grew on the twig? 

Most of our trees and larger shrubs make a 
definite annual growth, and the buds ripen and are 
securely wrapped up in scales long before the 
coming of winter. As we sometimes cover our 
house roofs with tar and paint, so these scales, es- 
pecially in cold climates, are coated with gum for 
greater security against the weather. In these 
the terminal bud is likely to grow and continue the 
branch. 

Such trees and shrubs as the ailanthus and 
sumach make an indefinite annual growth, that is, 
the tips of the branches are likely to be killed by 
frost, so the “axillary” buds develop, and we get a 
round-topped tree.—The Nature Guard. 
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THE PITTSBURG GIFT. 


We printed, some time since, a letter from Pitts- 
burg, asking for suggestions as to the best use to 
which to put an income of $12,000 recently pro- 
vided. Since then we have received many sugges- 
tions, some wise and some otherwise. It is evi- 
dent that much of the advice given is of the crank 
order, and some fear that some members of the 
board desire to secure some spectacular results 
from its use. We have given much thought to 
the matter. We have known the schools of Pitts- 
burg and Allegheny for more than a quarter’ of a 
century, and we venture to make a few funda- 
mental essentials. 

This money should be used for Greater Pitts- 
burg. It should be used in a way that no public 
funds will be used. It should be used at the foun- 
tain head, and not in the great streams. It should 
aim to right fundamental wrongs in the school 
system as it is. 

There is in Pittsburg a degree of decentraliza- 
tion which has brought about school conditions 
amounting almost to chaos. There are dozens of 
practically independent school boards, each run- 
ning things to suit itself. Under these circum- 
stances it seems that the first thing to do is to dis- 
cover conditions. No one knows, for example, 
anything definite about school expenditures in 
Pittsburg. The same amount of work costs two 
or three times as much in one part of the city as it 
does in another. Little is known with respect to 
the relation of school facilities to population. No- 
body knows how nearly the need is being met. 
Almost nothing is known about the progress of the 
children through the grades, number entering, the 
number who drop out, and the number who gradu- 
ate. There are no adequate data as to the repre- 
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sentative parts played by public, private, and 
parochial schools. There is nothing approaching 
uniformity in teachers’ salaries. The school plant 
is utilized during a very small fraction of the avail- 
able time. Little is known about the relation of 
the industrial conditions and the apprenticeship 
system as bearing on the duties of the schools. 
Under these circumstances no permanent disposi- 
tion of the fund should now be made, but rather 
it should be put in the hands of a small body 
of able trustees who should devote it all for at 
least three years to discover conditions. The 
actual work should be given to a first-class man 
supplied with competent and sufficient clerical as- 
sistants. The greatest care should be taken to es- 
tablish intimate and cordial relations with the 
school authorities and to work from within, not 
from without. This gift provides a wonderful op- 
portunity for taking a long step in the campaign 
for judging educational processes by facts and re- 
sults rather than by opinions and guesses. If three 
or four of the large cities could put really first- 
class men to work finding out facts it would be a 
great step towards placing education definitely 
among the sciences. Pittsburg has an opportunity 
to lead the world. Will she do it? 


THE SIXfH NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
CHILD LABOR. 


The sixth national conference on child labor 
under the auspices of the National Child 
Labor Committee will be held in Boston, 
January 13-16, 1910, upon the invita- 
tion of the Massachusetts Child Labor 
Committee, which is making elaborate ar- 
rangements to entertain the conference through 
a special committee composed of Mrs. Mary Mor- 
ton Kehew, Miss Alice L. Higgins, Meyer Bloom- 
field, Everett W. Lord, and Richard K. Conant. 
The main topic will be “Child-Employing Indus- 
tries,” sessions being devoted to a study of condi- 
tions under which children are employed in the 
textile, glass, and coal-mining industries, in street 
trades, and home industries, in canneries, tobacco 
fields, and various forms of truck gardening. 
Particular study will also be given to “Vocational 
Direction,” “The Enforcement of Child Labor 
Laws,” “Statistics,” “Drafting Child-Labor Legis- 
lation,” and the proposed Federal Children’s Bu- 
reau. Aside from the five-day sessions devoted 
to these topics, two evening meetings will be held. 
January 13, Grafton D. Cushing, chairman of 
the Massachusetts Child Labor Committee, 
will welcome the delegates, and Dr. Felix 
Adler, chairman of the National Child 
Labor Committee, will deliver his annual 
address, the subject being “Principles Under- 
lying a National Campaign Against Child 
Labor.” Other speakers for that evening are: 
Mrs. J. Borden Harriman of New York; Hon. 
Charles Nagel, United States secretary of com- 
merce and labor; Jane Addams, Hull House, Chi- 
cago; and Dr. A. J. McKelway, Atlanta. On Fri- 
day evening, January 14, President Charles W. 
Eliot will preside over a session devoted to 
“Forces Antagonistic to Child-Labor Reform.” 
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There will not be a man or woman in that con- 
vention who will dare tell why the child labor 
laws of Massachusetts are far behind those of some 
other states like Illinois. 


SCIENTIFIC WEEK IN BOSTON. 


Last week was notable beyond expression for 
Boston. There was a meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science with 
its thirty affiliated societies, and more than a 
thousand scientific papers. David Starr Jordan 
was president, and that fact alone was enough to 
make the meeting memorable. Never was there 
such a gathering of scientific leaders of thought in 
the United States before, and Boston’s entertain- 
ment was the best she knows how to offer. The 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston 
University, and Harvard University were most 
gratifyingly active in all phases of entertainment. 


EDUCATIONAL PROSPECT. 

The general government aided free education in 
all the states very liberally by granting to themt cer- 
tain sections of land which were to be used for the 
benefit of the schools, but while it gave only one 
section per township to all the states that were es- 
tablished prior to 1851, it has given two sections to 
each township to all the states that have been 
organized since that time. Now it is proposed to 
even things up and bring the schools of the older 
states up fully abreast of those of the younger 
states in the way of government aid received, by 
giving to them the additional township of land or 
ifs equivalent. The bill has already been prepared 
and it is expected to push it at the coming session 
of Congress. 


WISCONSIN’S HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The university high school inspector is liable to 
get some hard hits in the Middle West, where he 
has thrived. An important daily paper has this to 
say on the situation:— 

“In the wuniversity-high-school situation Mr. 
Cary, state superintendent of Wisconsin, has in- 
troduced a new feature. The university of that 
state has had an ‘accepted list’ of ‘accredited’ 
high schools. These were put on the list by the 
university high school inspector, and the system 
had given rise to a large amount of dissatisfaction 
and criticism. Charges were rife that the in- 
spector favored schools taught by university men, 
and that other favors were sought as a condition 
of putting schools on the favored list. Now 
comes the state superintendent and asks that all 
free high schools having a four-year course be put 
on the list. That would seem to be the only 
sensible plan. It is the only plan that will result 
in absolutely square dealing. There is no call for 
a university inspector in any state, and one ought 
not to be tolerated. The schools either do satis- 
factory work or not. If not the students ought 
to be sent home at the end of the first semester. 
This will be more effective than half a dozen in- 
spectors. A little backbone here will work out 
the whole problem satisfactorily. We invent a lot 
of schemes to get rid of taking responsibility,” 
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HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


All too little attention has been given to ex- 
ploiting the high school library. The best one I 
know is at Ypsilanti, Mich., where there is a 
choice, scientifically selected library of nearly 
8,000 books in the high school building, with an 
expert librarian, who has all of her time for select- 
ing books and for promoting their best use. She 
has elaborate lists of books and articles upon every 
high school subject and upon specially timely 
topics for the grammar grades. She keeps her 
eye on the work in English, in history, and in 
civics, and has working lists of references ready, 
covering the books and magazines in the library. 
She also has a small class in a library course. 
These students do much work for her in the mak- 
ing of these reference lists. It happens that all 
grades are in the high school building, so that she 
has the best of children’s books for the use of the 
pupils below the high school. The library is on 
the “open shelf” principle. Lapeer is just start- 
ing such a high school library. There are six 
other cities in Michigan that are developing the 
high school library plan. 


JUVENILE COURTS IN PRUSSIA. 


From Charities and. Commons we learn that 
juvenile courts, established in some of the Prus- 
sian cities, have been such a success that the min- 
ister of justice intends to establish them generally 
in Prussia. In a communication to the ,magis- 
trates he lays down the following principles :— 

“In preparing proceedings it is important to in- 
vestigate as early as possible the home condi- 
tions of the young offender, his environment, and 
all other circumstances that may contribute to a 
judgment of his personality, his offence, and the 
punishment or treatment to be impdsed, If, as 
the result of the investigation, a trial of the young 
offender seems necessary, such trial shall take 
place before a judge, and not before the police, 
and the judge of guardianship shall have charge of 
the trial. If mecessary to press the charge, the 
states attorney of the jurisdiction concerned shall 
lay the proceedings before the Schoffengericht, 
and not before the criminal court in, all possible 
cases. The SchOffengericht is a court in which a 
number of laymen sit with the presiding judge and 
with him determine questions of fact and the dis- 
position of cases under trial. If the case is 
brought to trial, care must be taken that youthful 
offenders do not come into contact with criminals 
during the time of their detention at the cour* 
house. When proceedings occur in which juve- 
niles and adults are jointly summoned they shall 
be separated, and the juveniles shall be hear’ 
separately as far as this can be done without dis- 
advantage to the case and the promotion ofa 
speedy settlement. At the smaller and lower 
courts cases against youthful offenders shall be 
heard at the beginning of the session; in larger 
courts, special sessions shall be held in which sim- 
ply youthful offenders shall be tried. In courts 
whose composition permits it, it is desirable to 
commit the trial of youthful offenders to one judge 
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and one chamber. In choosing a judge for this 
branch of judicial activity it is important that one 
should be selected who has had ripe experience in 
life, who has ample intelligence, and some inclina- 
tion for the work.” 

Here is an American idea in the heart of Eu- 
rope. 

POST-OFFICE SILLINESS. 

There are people in Washington who are talking 
about a $17,500,000 deficit in the post-office de- 
partment, but they never tell of the $100,000,000 
deficit in the departments of the army and navy, 
of the deficit in the agricultural department, in the 
department of foreign relations, or in the Con- 
gressional and Senatorial salary appropriations. 
They would have us think that the post-office is not 
a department for the benefit of the people, as it 
certainly should be. There is no conceivable rea- 
son why the government should not appropriate 
$64,000,000 for the public good. What these wise 
men should do is to report how much the post- 
office contributes toward its own maintenance, and 
speak of it with pride. When Congress gets ready 
to put an extra tax on magazines the public will 
put a quietus on certain Congressmen, and the ad- 
ministration that urges Congress to curtail the ser- 
vice of the post-office will be promptly curtailed. 


SPILLING AND SAVING PENNIES. 


The Saturday Evening Post recently said this, 
editorially :-— 

“We look upon our railroads generally as 
models of economy. They have carried the sci- 
ence of getting a hundred cents out of a dollar as 
far, no doubt, as it has ever been carried. Yet 
they spill a good many pennies. The Southern 
railway handled more freight and passengers than 
last year, agd had larger gross receipts; but its 
operating expenses decreased nearly four million 
dollars, consuming only 68 per cent. of gross re- 
ceipts against 75 per cent. the year before. While 
the trains earned over eleven cents more per mile 
run, because they were more heavily loaded, it 
cost two cents less to run them a mile. Railroad 
trains in this country run over a billion miles a 
year, so, if every other road could do what the 
Southern did last year, dividends could be in- 
creased 50 per cent. with no increase in freight or 
passenger rates. By greater care in handling 
freight, expenses for loss and damage claims were 
teduced eight hundred thousand dollars, which 
means as much to the security-holder as the estab- 
lishment on the line of new traffic-producing in- 
dustries of the largest capacity.” 


AN ABSURD MISTAKE. 


What we tried to say in a single editorial sen- 
tence on December 23 was that “one-half of the 
six largest universities of the United States are in 
the West.” We were made to say in “Illinois.” 


MACDONALD’S BEST. 


John MacDonald of the Western School Jour- 
wal, who is always saying something admirable, 
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was at his best when he wrote this: “Can some di- 
vinely gifted man or woman make a song with 
stirring music having a refrain or chorus some- 
thing like this: ‘Down with the battleships, up with 
the schools’ ?”’ 


BOSTON SCHOOL BOARD. 

A week before the first election under Boston’s 
new city charter it looks as though Mrs. Julia E. 
Duff would be elected over the chairman, David 
A. Ellis, by a large majority. Of course there is 
no knowing what voters will do until they have 
done it, but all indications point to her election by 
a large majority. No woman candidate for a 
school board in any important city has failed of an 
election this year. 
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In another column we publish by far the best of 
the suggestions that have come to us regarding 
the Pittsburg gift. Every word of it will be 
heartily endorsed. It is a remarkably clear state- 
ment of the vital need of any school system. Per- 
sonally, we fear that some preliminary inquiry is 
needed before this noble work can be under- 
taken. If the preliminary investigation is not to 
be then by all means let this be done. 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s poem on “Christ Cruci- 
fied” in Everybody’s Magazine for January is the 
greatest sermon of modern times. It is a message 
to be memorized by every child and read at every 
communion season. 


In Milwaukee the superintendent’s report gives 
the facts and figures of every educational institu- 
tion in the city, private, parochial, and collegiate. 

Vermont and Connecticut have state laws re- 
quiring official expert examination of the sight and 
hearing of all school children once a year. 


Milwaukee supports free evening lectures. 
Last year there were seventy-five such lectures 
given to the great satisfaction of the public. 


Illinois had no child labor law five years ago; 
now it has one of the best in the United States, 
and it is being heroically enforced. 


Chicago has a policeman who, on Christmas, 
gave an abundant turkey dinner to seventy-five 
poor school children on his beat. 


There will be memorial services to the late Dr. 
William T. Harris at the Indianapolis meeting, 
March 1. 


In 1860 there were not seventy high schools in 
the United States; now there are more than 7,500. 


Smile at your enemy’s jeers, and he will frown, 
but if you frown at them he will smile. , 


- Technical training should never be the chief 
thing in any child’s life. 


The total expenditure for education in this 
country is $377,000,000. 


It is highly important to improve the teaching 
force. 


Fix minimum time for correcting papers. 


Red ink corrections is the present fad, 
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ELEMENTARY SCIENCE TEACHING.—(Il.) 


BY HENRY W.- BROWN, S. 


It cannot be too often urged that method is not 
a mere mechanical thing which can be successfully 
taken on at will. Even when most effective it is 
more the how than the what that counts. The 
method must be modified, sometimes, beyond 
recognition. Always it is the spirit and purpose 
of it all, rather than the modus operandi, itself, 
which constitute the excellence of one man’s 
teaching over another’s. 

The successful teacher has no cut-and-dried 
processes. His method springs from his inspira- 
tion. It varies with the science itself, with the 
topic of the hour, with the ability, mood, and de- 
gree of preparedness of the pupil, with the size of 
the class, and the character and quantity of the il- 
lustrative material at hand. It can almost never 
be anticipated in entirety. The occasion with its 
incidental elements must be allowed to shape it. 
The principle of association of ideas must be re- 
spected at the expense of wide departure from the 
plan. There are psychological moments when an 
idea can be clinched for all time. Strike while 
the intellectual iron is hot—and keep it hot! 

A science teacher cannot be a methodist in the 
practice of his art. Alertness, susceptibility to 
the trend which things are taking, a willingness to 
be led by the spirit of the hour,—these constitute 
valuable personal qualities always. An ill-timed 
rebuke, a sarcastic reply to an absurd question, a 
sudden return to a stereotyped routine may waste 
the best possibilities of the hour. The pupil must 
be wisely led, rarely driven, in order to get the 

._ best pedagogical results. 

However, nature study is failing of its purpose if 
the student comes to regard it as a “cinch.” It 
must be disciplinary to the degree that it has real 
work init. Mere methods, so far as they are sim- 
ply matters of invention, are plentiful enough—too 
plentiful, for that matter. The question more 
often is: “How shall I get Pugsley to work—to 
think?” It is not at all difficult to make our 
classes sufficiently entertaining—they are often 
too highly so for the best good. Educational 
processes are in danger of becoming emasculated, 
as they become self-conscious. The attitude of 
the pupil too often says: “Well, I am here. Get 
me through your grade and to college, or so much 
the worse for you!” Work, work, work,—who 
has yet discovered an unfailing remedy for native 
indolence? Fewer side issues we need—more 
persistent, compelling work. 

Yet we must admit that the effectiveness of a 
teacher’s effort is far from being dependent en- 
tirely upon the drudgery which he calls forth. It 
quite as often results from the personal interest 
aroused in the group of objects considered. a 
had been over that road a hundred times, and 
seen nothing,” said a rather dull pupil one day, 
“but yesterday I saw every rock, and every wash- 
out, and every kind of soil, between here and 
B——.” That boy was being saved. He had be- 
come responsive to the appeal of things. 

It is strange how many of the best results of 


mind development are imparted to our pupils 
through the least conscious effort on our own 
part. Let the teacher take two or three of his 
less responsive scholars with him upon his regular 
constitutional some day, and he will do more for 
them during that walk than many hours of forced 
study will have accomplished. Often the only thing 
needed is the display of a personal interest in the 
half-hearted boy. 

A lifeless teacher, a prosy text-book, and a few 
dried specimens—what an unfruitful combination 
for the pursuit of any science, whatever charm the 
study itself may possess! 

There is no way in which one who does not love 
nature can teach science effectively to others. 
Enthusiasm—real interest in a class of objects is 
contagious; and without such a spirit “bugs and 
things” can never be made educationally valuable 
to the pupil, For the moment, at least, almost any 
new object will attract the attention of an intelli- 
gent mind. The danger point comes when inter- 
est lags. Then it is that the teacher’s spirit must 
give the spur that results in real observation and 
consequent knowledge. 

Most nature studies involve the use of the per- 
ceptive faculties, the quickened sense; yet the 
power of observation is not so much to be culti- 
vated as it is to be conserved and directed. The 
child naturally is keen in his perceptions. It is by 
such mental exercise that he establishes himself in 
his conscious relations to environment and gains 
repose in his intellectual life. It is too bad that 
the power so often atrophies with years—that the 
joy of its free exercise is so often lost—rarely, 
though, through increasing age, in itself; but, 
rather, through lack of use. 

Fortunate, indeed, is the youth whose 
school days are largely spent where direct 
contact with fields and hills and woods 
and lakes and birds and sunlight, in the 
free air, is not only possible, but unavoid- 
able. Such an environment appeals to funda- 
mental instincts and arouses primal emotions— 
physical and mental activities which are racial in 
their origin. It almost insures for one in after 
years a_ stable structure, whether of mind or 
morals, even as it does a vigorous bodily develop- 

nt. 

It is not the accumulation of facts, alone, which 
constitutes for the student of nature his merited 
reward—far from it. Neither does mere mental 
discipline complete it. Tt is, in part, that ex- 
hilarating reaction of the whole being which di- 
rect contact with limitless elemental things and 
opposition to wild and unchained forces insure. 
This also he should seek, and this he should prize. 
There should remain something aboriginal in every 
boy. Surely, the over-refined prig, not unknown 
in many a school, is as abnormal as his condition is 
deplorable. 

Laboratory work on specimens, however good it 
may be, should be largely supplemental to such 
open-air observation as comes to the boy through 
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his free and untrammeled pursuit of pleasure, 
whether by stream or lake, in the mountain camp 
or woods, or with tiller in hand, skirting the head- 
lands of some rocky shore. These facts the 
teacher well knows, hence he must endeavor to 
keep his laboratory work as near to an investiga- 
tion of the real thing, in the real atmosphere, with 
the real spirit, as it is possible for it to be. 

Here, too, is seen the importance of frequent 
field excursions. They must be granted almost 
at any cost. Somehow, at its best, indoor ex- 
perimental and observational work proves very 
disappointing. Good as it all is in theory, in prac- 
tice it is strangely ineffectual. It lacks—what? 

In all objective study, the pupil must be led to 
discover the charm of the commonplace. The ex- 
ceptionally wonderful fact or feature, while not to 
be disregarded, should not be the especial object 
of search or interest. The commonplace is suffi- 
ciently marvelous in itself, to eyes that can see, to 
ears that can hear, or to hearts that can feel. 


“The world is crammed with heaven; 
And every common bush afire with God.” 


“Lord, open their minds that they shall see” 
should be the perpetual prayer of the teacher of 
science. Let a spirit akin to reverence underlie 
all effort to interpret nature. Back of all 
mysteries, accounting for all complexities, the 
source of all harmonies, enforcing all laws, one 
should feel the great Presence, the immanent 
Cause, the all-pervading Energy, “in whom we live 
and move and have our being.” 


INTERNATIONALISM AND PATRIOTISM. 
[Continued from page 


stupid waste of property and life by the use of 
methods made practicable only since democracy 
and rapid communication have brought about 
new world-conditions. 

If our country is to fulfil its destiny, the future 
voter must learn these methods and believe in 
them; they are,in my opinion, of incalculably 
more consequence to the republic than his knowl- 
edge of square root, or participial adjectives, or the 
list of planets, or the number of men who fell at 
Antietam. 

The new School Peace League, which aims to 
give the teacher the power to give the child the 
new tools which this practical age of international- 
ism demands, is probably the most important 
single agency in American schools to-day. 

At its annual meeting, held in Denver last July, 
the National Education Association declared that 
it “endorses unanimously the work of the Ameri- 
can School Peace League, whose object it is to 
promote through the schools and the educational 
public of America the interests of international 
justice and fraternity.” The meetings of the 
league held in conjunction with the association 
were largely attended, and a profound impression 
was made by the able and eloquent educators who 
are allied with the movement and who are bound, 
through its splendid organization which touches 
nearly every state in the union, to make itself 
powerfully felt in the teaching of history, litera- 
ture, good citizenship, and patriotism. The presi- 
dent of the association is James H. Van Sickle, 
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superintendent of schools in Baltimore, and the 
secretary is Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Marl- 
boro street, Boston. No fee is charged for mem- 
bership, and an enrollment is desired of teachers, 
normal school students, and others connected with 
educational movements. 

The league offers two sets of three prizes of 
seventy-five, fifty, and twenty dollars for the 
best essays of from 3,000 to 5,0 words upon one 
of the following subjects: (1) ‘““The United States, 
the Exemplar of a United World”; (2) “The His- 
tory of International Arbitration”; (3) “The His- 
tory and Significance of the Two Hague Peace 
Conferences”; (4) “The Opportunity and Duty of 


the Schools in the International Peace Move- 


ment”; (5) “The Evolution of Patriotism.” One 
set of the three prizes is open to seniors in the 
normal school students, and others connected with 
seniors in preparatory schools. The contest 
closes March 1, and the award will be made at the 
annual meeting of the league in July. Ample lit- 
erature for study of these subjects can be obtained 
from the American Peace Society, 31 Beacon 
street, Boston, Mass. 


OUR GREAT RESOURCES. 
BY WALTER }. BALLARD. 
At this season it is well to note that among the creat 


resources of this great country are:— 
Total area, square miles (including 


Total population (including posses- 

Development water powers, horse 

Iron ores, available, long tons...... 4,788.150,000 
Tron ores, not yet available, long tons 75,116,070,000 
Coal available, 1,400,000,000,000 
Peat available, tons....... 12.888,590,000- 
Its value of coked (including by- 

Petroleum available, barrels........ 20,000,000,000 
Natural gas area, square miles...... 10,055 
Irrigated areas (1907)............... 11,010,000. 
Immigrants (annual average since 

Pupils receiving education.......... 20,000,000 
Annual production of minerals...... $2.000,000,000 
Annual production of farm products 8,090,000,000 
Annual production of forest products 700,000,000 
Capital invested in factories........ 15,000,000,000 
Annual production of factories...... 17,500,00),000 
Annual fisheries product............ 57,000,000 
National forests, 168,651,039 
Number of farms (average 146 acres 

Value of farms and farm property.. $25,000,000,000 
Value of farm animals............. 6,000,000,000 
Gold and silver in circulation....... 818 009,000 
Gold and silver in the treasury...... 1,500,050,0°0 
Deposits in all banks............... 13,5009,0 90,000 
Railways (steam) in operation (miles) 236,949 


Value of same 
Public lands (exclusive of posses- 


$11,244 000,000: 


Total forest area, acres (about one- 
fourth of United States)........ 550,000,000: 


Fresh water in lakes and 


cubie feet 


ponds, 


600,000,020 ,000,000 
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Horse power in water in government 
dams, not yet used (more than 
enough for all purposes in entire 


Overflow and swamp lands (could be 

drained), acres....... 75,000,000 
If drained would furnish homes for.. 10,000,000 
Ground water to depth of 100 feet, 

cubic feet (equal to seven years’ 

eainfall) eee ee eee +1,400,000,000,000,000 
Gold still available in California 

Gold still available in Alaska, at least 500,000,000 
Gold still available in Colorado (fifty 

Copper still available (fifty years) 

Phosphate rock, tons...... 221,500,000 
Coal tonnage available in Alaska.... 15,104,500,000 
Acres im 875,425 
Acres in cotton....... 32,444,000 
Acres in wheat...... 47,557,000 
Yearly trade with our possessions. .. $175,000,000 
Capital invested in electric railways $2,500,000,000 
Mileage of same........... 40,000 
Merchant marine (including lakes, 

canals, and rivers):— 

A yearly internal commerce of...... $25 ,000,000,000 
A yearly foreign commerce of...... 3,200,000,000 
Total money in circulation.......... 3,081,000,000 
National wealth (census of 1904)..... 107,104,211,917 
Estimated national wealth, 1909.... $120,000,000,000 


Plus the energy, ability, and personal resourcefulness of 
the American people. 
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GAME BUTCHERY GOES ON. 


Dr. William T. Hornaday, director of the New York 
zoological park, and one of the leading authorities of 
America on wild life, contributes to Collier’s a stirring 
philippic against the wanton destruction of game that is 
going recklessly on. Here is the record, in brief, of 
what has happened to many interesting and valuable 
species of wild animals and birds:— 

We have no longer any wild bison, save one small band 
of about twenty. 

The elk remains only in the Yellowstone and the Olym- 
pic mountains of Washington, plus a few individuals in 
a few other localities. 

Antelope exist in widely scattered bands, to the num- 
ber of about 5,000. 

The big-horn mountain sheep is threatened with total 
extinction outside of the game preserves. 

The mountain goat is not yet so rare as the mastodon, 
but whereyer it may legally be hunted it soon will be. 

The passenger pigeon is gone forever. 

The heath hen (of Massachusetts) may be blotted out 
any year. 

The pinnated grouse of the West now exists in a few 
localities only. 

The splendid sage grouse is fast being shot off the cat- 
tle plains and soon will disappear. 

The great whooping crane is nearly extinct. 

The trumpeter swan is so nearly extinct that skins are 
not procurable. 

The California condor will last about twenty years. 

The Labrador duck and great auk are quite extinct. 

The plume birds of Florida are but a memory; and so 
are the scarlet ibis, roseate spoonbill, and flamingo. 

The fur seal has been reduced from four million to 
about thirty thousand; and if the United States govern- 
ment does not quickly execute with Canada and Japan a 
new treaty, providing for it a ten-year close season, the 
species is doomed. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


PREVENTABLE DISEASES. By Woods Hutchin- 
son, M. Boston, New York, Chicago: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Cloth. 450 pp. Price, $1.50, net. 
Dr. Woods Hutchinson might have been one of the 

most charming essayists, or brilliant lecturers, or fasci- 

nating novelists, if he had not chosen to be a scientist 
and a medical expert. As it is he is a delightful essay- 
ist, an irresistibly attractive public speaker, and he 
makes the exact facts of science read like fairy tales. 

Here are nineteen chapters written for scientific pur- 

poses pure and simple, and yet it would be difficult to 

find nineteen works of fiction of about the same Jength 
that would be nore entrancing. Here are some of the 
topics treated: “The Body Republic and Its Defence”; 

“The Physiognomy of Disease: What a Doctor Can Tell 

from Appearances”; “The Natural History of Typhoid 

Fever”; “Adenoids, or Mouth Breathing: Its Cause and 

Its Consequences”; “Tuberculosis, a Scotched Snake’; 

“The Herods of Our Day: Scarlet Fever, Measles, and 

Whooping Cough”; “The Great Scourge: i.e., Penumonia 

and Its Cure”; “Colds and How to Catch Them”; **Trea- 

son in the Body: The New Theory of Cancer”; “Nerves 
and Nervousness”; “Appendicitis: Nature’s Remnant 

Sale”: “Malaria: The Greatest Foe of the Pioneer”; 

“Rheumatism: What It Is and Particularly What It 

Isn’t”: “Headache: The Most Useful Pain in the World”; 

“Diphtheria, the Modern Moloch: Offering up a Guinea 

Pig for the Life of a Child”; “Mental Influence in Dis- 

ease, or How Does the Mind Affect the Body?” Think 

of these for subjects in a scientific medical book: “A 

Scotched Snake,” “Nature’s Remnant Sale,” “The 

Herods of Our Day”! In it all Dr. Hutchinson has 

given information of greatest value in a way that it can- 

not be misunderstood or forgotten. 


AROUND THE WORLD—BOOK II. By Stella W. C. 
Tolman. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. Cloth. 
190 pp. Price, 45 cents. 

The “New Century Geographical Series” published by 
this firm is decidedly enriched by the addition of this 
book. It is intended for use in the second and third 
grades. Russia, India, Egypt, and Scotland are the 
lands with which the author deals. And the guide to 
the breezy but reliable information is an Olga or an 
Abdul; a Sila or a Donald. In language always within 
the scope of children’s understanding the facts about 
these lands are given, and the text is fully and finely il- 
lustrated. It is a fascinating work, and one that is 
likely to appeal to the interest of untraveled parents as 
well as the children. Climate, products, occupations, 
and governments are so interwoven with features of 
child-life as to make it highly instructive as well as de- 
lightfully interesting. 


THE MASTER. By Irving Bacheller. New York: 

Doubleday, Page & Co. Cloth. 

This is a notable novel. It is a message set in intense 
phrasing. It may not be as great a work of fiction as 
“The Servant in the House,” but it is the same message 
with an entirely different keynote. It is an important 
contribution to the peace movement because of the ar- 
dent way in which the horror of war is set forth. 
Everything is so entirely out of the ordinary in concep- 
tion and so very human in the details that it can but be 
of service, especially at this time. Irving Bacheller evi- 
dently regards it as his best work, and the publishers 
certainly consider it worth their while to exploit it as a 
masterpiece, and both are justified in their assumptions. 
It is Mr. Bacheller’s best work, and it will appeal to the 
public without question. It is wholesome and inspiring, 
charming and tonic. It is a book from which the reader 
will profit as well as author and publisher. 


PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY WITH 
TABLES. By Levi L. Conant, Ph. D., professor of 
mathematics in the Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 
New York, Cineinnati, and Chicago: American Book 
Company. Half leather. Svo. 302 pp. Price, $1.20. 
This book presents in a concise and yet thorough man- 

ner an adequate treatment of both the theoretical and 

the practical sides of elementary trigonometry. The 
material given has been thoroughly tested in the class- 
room. An important feature of the book is its logical 
rigor, making it as remarkable for scientific accuracy as 
for practical usefulness. There is abstract work enough 
to give ample practice in the mathematical principles, 
but in addition the author gives an unusual number of 
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concrete problems, illustrating the practical 
trigonometry in the applied sciences. 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF ENGLISH: PHONETICS 
AND PHONETIC TRANSCRIPTIONS. By Daniel 
Jones, London. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Cloth. 153 pp. Price, 90 cents. 

This is an exceedingly scientific study of the pronun- 
ciation of English, dealing with phonetics proper and of 
the phonetic transcriptions of passages selected from 
well-known English authors. 

THE SCHOOL GARDEN BOOK. By Clarence M. 
Weed and Philip Emerson. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Cloth. Illustrated. 320 pp. 

This is indeed “The School Garden Book,” with several 
characteristics that emphasize that fact. It is a book 
by the month. It begins the school garden in September 
and stays with it till August, directing the garden 
thought of the children in January and February as 
definitely as in April and May. The lamentable weak- 
ness of the ordinary school garden enthusiasm has been 
that it was confined to April, May, and June, the months 
when such thought was least needed. All nature is alive 
then. Even city children, the congested sections of the 
city children, are sure to see some fresh, budding, bloom- 
ing life. Now we have a. book that directs the thought 
and activity of the children to the garden life every 
month of the year, and really there is fully as much in- 
terest and satisfaction in the chapter on December, 
January, or February as in any month of the year. 
Then the beginning of the garden study in September is 
really a vital matter, since then, the teacher has the 
class the full year, whereas when the subject is first 
taken up in March or April the teacher loses her class in 
three months. All directions are simple, clear, and ade- 
quate. More than 100 plants are illustrated. For each 
month there is a calendar which of itself is worth more 
than the price of the book to any school. From the 
January calendar we give a few of the hints: Send for 
seed catalogs. Start cuttings of carnations. Bring into 
the light some of the bulbs put in the basement in No- 
vember. Sow seed of French marigolds for outside win- 
dow boxes. Plant an onion in a window box to let de- 
velop int» seed. Order flower seeds to be sown early. 
Order seeds of onions, tomato, pepper, and egg plant. 
Transplant crocuses and jonquils in clay flower pots. In 
every respect the book is attractive. suggestive, and 
from the nature point of view inspiring. You cannot 
have this book too early. 
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MASTERS OF LITERATURE, CARLYLE. Edited by 
A. W. Evans. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. 450 pp. Price, $1.10, net. 

This series is useful, almost beyond expression, for 
what it is, for what it is not, and for the price. In this 
volume on Carlyle there is all of his works that any or- 
dinary student or reader will ever care to give time to. 
The fifty-page introduction is a delightful biography 
and critical study. It is every way adequate and inter- 
esting. Then there are in the remaining 377 pages the 
cream of the twenty best works of this master. The 
page is entirely readable as to type and press work, and 
yet there are 440 words itto the page, or nearly 
twice as much as is on many pages. To “Sartor Resar- 
tus” there are given thirty-six pages, to “French Revolu- 
tion” ninety-seven pages, to “Frederick the Great” forty- 
eight pages. With a full and eminently satisfactory set 
of Carlyle’s works one would not be content without 
this, and if one has not all of Carlyle he must have this. 
Of course the whole set is impossible for school use, 
while this is entirely feasible. Think of it, only $1.10. 


WHAT HAVE THE GREEKS DONE FOR MODERN 


CIVILIZATION? By Professor John P. Mahaffy of 
Trinity College, Dublin. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Cloth. 263 pp. Price, $2.50. 


Dr. Mahaffy is in the highest rank as a_ student of 
ancient Greece. Recognizing his ability in this line, he 
was ipvited last season to give a series of lectures on his 
favorite subject in the Lowell lecture course in Boston. 
So illuminative and so thorough was his treatment of 
his theme that the lectures were solicited for publication. 
And here they are, comprehensive in their range and 
elegant in their diction. The author maintains that the 
world of to-day has a large political, social, literary. ar- 
tistic, and philosophical heritage from the ancient 
Greeks. And he seems to make good his contention. 
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The ground seems so completely traversed that one 
comes to think that very little. if anything, can be 
added to his masterly contribution. Incidentally he 
deals with the neglect meted out by so many institutions 
of learning to-day to the Greek language, because of the 
insistence of what he calls contemptuously “the bread 
and butter studies” of our time. If he had his way there 
study of Greek would have a conspicuous place in every 
college curriculum, because of its linguistic elegance and 
excellence. 


A MANUAL OF QUALEIATIVE CHEMICAL ANALY- 
SIS. By J. E. McGregory, professor of chemistry and 
inineralogy in Colgate University. Boston: Ginn & 


Co. Cloth. Octavo xiv+133 pp. List price, $1.00; 
mailing price, $1.10. 
This book is intended for beginners in qualitative 


analysis. It assumes that the student has learned the 
properties and relations of the common elements and 
compounds. It is comprehensive enough for those who 
expect to be chemists; but it is so arranged that those 
who study the subject for a limited time only may get 
the greatest amount of disciplinary good, and at the 
same time gain some knowledge of the analysis of sim- 
ple substances. Methods of procedure are not multi- 
plied, but those given are practical and well established, 
and all the preliminary steps to be taken and precan- 
tions to be observed are fully and clearly explained. It 
is well adapted, therefore, to the requirements both of 
colleges and of the best secondary schools. The book is 
divided into four parts. Part I. contains the reactions 
with all important reagents for the common metals and 
acids in solution. Part IL. gives the reactions employed 
in the analysis of simple dry substances. A systematic 
presentation of these reactions is often omitted in text- 
books; but, since they are used for preliminary testing 
in advanced work, every chemist must know them. 
Part IIL. contains the approved methods for separating 
the metals and acids in solution, and Part IV. the meth- 
ods employed in the systematic examination of complex 
solids. The complete book is intended to cover one year 
of work as commonly given in our colleges. . 


a 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘How Two Hundred Children Liveand Learn.” B 
Price, $1.25. New York: Charities Publishing eoniion — 
Sand’s Le Meunier D’Angi bault.” Edited by J, W. Kubne 
Price, 40 cents.——‘ Robbin-’ Plane Geometry.” By E. R. Robbins. 
Price, #0 cents.——‘: Manual for E eanor Smith Music Course.’’ 
Price, 50 cents. New York: American Book Company. 
“The Library and the School.” New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Questions in School Hygiene.” By G.M. Whipple. Syracuse: 


C. W. Bardeen. 
By Henry Abbey. 


“The Dream of Love.” 
Riverside Press 

“Games for Playground, Home, School, and Gymnasium.” By 
Jessie H. Bancroit. Price, $1.50. New York: The Macmillan 


Company. 
By Harold Barnes, 


Cambridge: The 


‘*A Book of Verse.”’ 
Cc. F. Gardner Printing Company. 

‘* Business Training.’’ By William G. Bishop. Lincoln, Nebraska: 
Publishing Company. 

‘Songs of Dartmouth College.’’ Compiled by E. 0. Grover a 
H.R. Wellman. New York: Grover & Wellman? ad 

‘* The Storehouse at Gowanus.”” By Georgia F aser. 
Witter & Kintner 

Abraham Lincoln” By G. H. Putnam.——“History of Astron- 
omy.” By George Forbes'—-—“History of Chemistry’’(Vol. I). By 
Sir Edward Thorpe. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons 

‘Elementary History of the United States.” By W. F. Gordy. 
Price, 65 cents. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

‘** Graded Sentences for Analysis.’ By M. B. Rossmanand M. W. 
Mills. Price, 30 cents. Mary Institute, St. Louis. 

** Maroon Tales.”” By WillJ. Cuppy. Chicago: Forbes & Co. 

“Elementary Cabinet Work.’”’ By F. H Selden. Price, $1.25. 
Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 

“New and Practical Course of Graded Sewing Texts.’’ 
apolis: Industrial Education Publishing “ompany. 

‘* Masters of the English Novel.” By Richard Burton. Price, 
$1.25. New York: Henry Holt & Co. : 


Princeton, Indiana: 


New York: 


Minne- 


MURINE RELIEVES THE EYE 


when Irritated by Chalk Dust and Bye Sirain. incident to 
the average School Room. A recent Census of New York 
City reveals the fact that in that City alone, 17.928 School 
Children needed Kye Care. Why not try Murine Eye 
Remedy For Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Byes. Granula- 
tion, Pink Eye, and Eye Strain? Murine Doesn’t Smart; 
Soothes Eye Pain. Is Compounded by Experienced 
Physicians; Contains no Injurious or Prohibited Drugs. 
Try Murine For Your Eye Troubles: You Will Like 
Murine. Try ft In Baby’s Eyes for Scaly Eyelids. 
Drugeists Sell Murine at 50 cents. The Murine Eye 
Remedy Company, Chicago, Will Send You Interesting 
Eye Books Free. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 
| ie this heading are solicited from 
school authorities in every state in the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

January 13, 14: Nebraska Superin- 
tendents’ and Frincipals’ Associa- 
tion, Lincoln. 

January 13-16: Sixth National Con- 
ference on Child Labor, Boston. 
February 24, 25: North Central Kan- 
sas Teachers’ Association, Hering- 

ton. 

March 24, 25, 26: Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association. 

December 26-30: American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
Minn. 

June 29, 30, July 1: Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association, 
Erie; president, Charles Lose, Wil- 
liamsport. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


VERMONT. 


CHESTER. An educational meet- 
ing comprising the supervision 
unions of Chester, Ludlow, Rocking- 
ham, Springfield, and Wallingford 
will be held at the Congregational 
church in Chester January 7 and 8. 
The following is the program: Fri- 
day afternoon—address, “Geogra- 
phy,” Lyman R. Allen, principal of the 
Johnson Normal school; address, 
“The Relation of the Library to the 
Public School,” Francis M. Pierce, 
president of the State Library Asso- 
ciation; conference on English. Su- 
perintendent M. O. Edson, Bellows 
Falls, chairman; conference on rural 
schools, Superintendent B. H. Dor- 


sey, Ludlow, chairman; address, 
“Moral Education,” Dr. T. 
Prince, agent of Massachusetts 


state board of education. 

Saturday morning—Address, “Ver- 
mont School Laws,’ Mason §&. 
Stone; address, “Arithmetic,” Dr. 
Prince; question box, conducted by 
Superintendent Stone. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BEVERLY. The city is to have 
a new $85,000 schoolhouse. 

BOSTON. Over 1,000 scientific 
men from all parts of the country 
were in attendance at the sessions of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science held in this 
city December 27 to 31. In connec- 
tion with this association meetings 
were also held by the American 
Geographital Association, the 
American Psychological Association, 
and the American Chemical Society. 
The following officers of the general 
association were elected: President, 
Albert Abraham Michelson of the 
University of Chicago; vice-presi- 
dents, mathematics and astronomy, 
BE. H. Moore, University of Chicago; 
physics, E. B. Rosa, bureau of stan- 
dards, Washington; chemistry, G. B. 
Frankforter, University of Minne- 
sota: mechanical science and engi- 
neering, A. I. Rotch, Boston; geol- 
ogy and geography, John M. Clarke, 
state geologist of New York; zoology, 
J. Reishard, University of Michigan; 
botany, R. A. Harper, University of 
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Dust Evil 


It has been proven beyond a shadow of doubt that many diseases of school 
children can be traced directly to the dusty condition of schoolroom floors. 
Dust carries the germs of disease. The constant change of classes and the ever 


feet of the pupils cause the dust to rise from the floor and circulate 
Proper ventilation aids materially in getting rid of dust, but 
so long as the floors remain dry and untreated the danger will still exist. 

Hygienic conditions and dustless schoolroom floors can be had at small cost. 
By treating floors three or four times a year with 


STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


dust can be practically eliminated. Experience proves that Standard Floor 
reduces dust over eleven-twelfths, sothat with dust abated and the 
cleansed the chances for contracting diseases are reduced propor- 


Standard Floor Dressing not only makes sanitary school- 
rooms, but also preserves the floors. Prevents them from 
and splinterin 
cost and labor of caretaking. : 

Standard Floor Dressing is sold everywhere in barrels, 
half barrels, and in one gallon and five gallon cans. 

Not intended for household use, 

We want to the Floor Dressi 

e wa prove é y 0, oor 
at our own expense. mA 
room or corridor floor or 


and at the same time lessens the 


é will treat free of charge one schoo: 
rt of one floorin any store or 
to show how Standard Floor Dressing 


eliminates dust. Tolocalities far removed from our agencies, 
send free sample with full directions for applying. 
Boards of Education, School Su 
Teachers should write 
book, “‘Dustand ite Dangers.” The health of 
depend on your action. 


rintendents, Principals and 
for information, testimonials and our free 
our rps may 

STANDARD OIL CO ANY. 
(Incorpo 


rated) 


Wisconsin; anthropology and psy- 
chology, R. B. Dickson, Harvard; so- 
cial and economic science, T. E. Bur- 
ton, Cleveland, O.; physiology and 
experimental medicine, F. G. Novy, 
University of Michigan; education, 
A. Ross Hill, president University of 
Missouri; permanent secretary, L. 
O. Howard, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington; general secretary, Pro- 
fessor F. E. Clements, University of 
Minnesota; secretary of the council, 
Professor J. Zeleny, University of 
Minnesota; secretary of section of 
social and economic science, Fred C. 
Croxton, Washington. ‘The council 
voted to hold the 1910 meeting next 
December at Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. 

An oil painting by William Chur- 
chill of Professor William T. Sedg- 
wick, head of the department of biol- 
ogy, has been presented to the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology 
by several past students and asso- 
ciates, and accepted by President 
Richard C. Maclaurin. The portrait 
will be hung with appropriate cere- 
monies. Showing Professor Sedg- 


wick in the robes of a doctor of sci-° 


ence the work is one of the best 
which Churchill has accomplished. 
Professor Sedgwick is one of the 
most distinguished educators of New 
England, of the country in fact, one 
whom everyone delights in having 
honored. 

Two sets of prizes are offered for 
the most artistic and appropriate de- 
signs which may be used as the offi- 
cial symbol of the American School 
Peace League. Such designs must 


lend themselves to decorative pur- 
poses, such as brooches, scarf pins, 
etc. First set: Open to the public 
and private elementary schools of 
the United States. Second set: Open 
te the public and private secondary 
schools of the United States. Three 
prizes of $75, $50, and $25 will be 
given for the three best designs in 
both sets. The name of the contes- 
tant must not appear on the design, 
which should be accompanied by a 
letter giving ‘the designer’s name, 
school and home address, and sent to 
Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, secre- 
tary of the American School Peace 
League, 405 Marlborough street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., not later than May 1, 
1910. The award of the prize will 
be made at the annual meeting, July, 
1910, and the accepted designs will 
become the property of the league, 
Information concerning literature on 
the purpose of the league may be ob- 
tained from the secretary. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. About February 1 
children in the public schools will 
proceed to a minute study of that 
great stretch of territory which has 
made Lake Michigan famous, and in 
which they live; but know so little 
about. Every eighth-grade teacher 
in the public schools of Chicago will 
take up the “Chicago course.” It 
was with the belief that study, like 
charity, should begin at home, and 


that most Chicagoans know very lit- 
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tle about their own city, that the plan 
was first laid out. Members of the 
school board are enthusiastic, and 
declare that it will prove one of the 
greatest innovations ever attempted 
in the school curriculum. The study 
of algebra in the eighth grades will 
be forsaken for that of Chicago. The 
course includes history, geography, 
industries, social aspect, and civic af- 
fairs, the last named receiving the 
most emphasis. The general course 
may be summed up as: “Chicago— 
What It Is, Where It Is, How It Is, 
and Why It Is.” Most arrangements 
for the inception of the new course 
already are completed. Text-books 
have been selected. By February 1 
the course will be taken up as easily 
as though it were an _ established 
study. Under “History” the follow- 
ing will be studied: Settlement and 
exploration of the French in the old 
Northwest, George Rogers Clark’s 
expedition, the ordinance of 1787, 
Fort Dearborn and the war of 1812, 
Illinois as a state, and the part Illi- 
nois played in the Mexican and Civil 
wars, world’s fair. The advantages 
of Chicago’s location, water ways, 
and development of railroads will 
come under the head of “Geography.” 
The study of industries will include 
the stockyards, rolling mills, manu- 
facture of agriculture implements, 


Geography Specimens 


ARRANGED FOR ALL GRADES OF 
SCHOOL WORK. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
COMMERCIAL HISTORY 
NATURAL SCIENCE 
COMPOSITION 


STANDARD INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS CO. 


65 Fifth Ave., New YorkCity 


MENEELY & CO. 


Establish ed SCHOOL 
early 100 years ago. | & OTHER 
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is oftentimes A DOLLAR SAVED 


A Clean Cover on a well preserved book Stimulates 
Scholars to Personal Cleanliness 


The Well-Made, Durable and Convenient 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


AN 


Quick Repairing Materials 


Are Essential, Economical and Desirable 
A Trial Order Will Convince You 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


machinery, electrical supplies, furni- 
ture, books, musical instruments, 
poots, clothing, and industries in the 
neighborhood of the school. Educa- 
tional institutions, philanthropic as- 
sociations, social settlements, hospi- 
tals, and churches will make up the 
social study, while “civic affairs” 
will include a view of the city, the 
county, and the state governments, 
park systems, water supply, sewers, 
care of streets, local transportation, 
gas and electric lighting, tunnels, and 
plans for the improving of Chicago. 
Sixteen books of reference, covering 
every subject, are mentioned in the 
announcement. 


OHIO. 


YOUNGSTOWN. Superintendent 
N. H. Chaney of this city read a 
paper lately before the Association of 
City Ministers on “The Church and 
the Public School,” which has far 
more than a local interest. Itisa 
thoughtful, comprehensive review of 
the subject, and has been printed in 
pamphlet form. 


INDIANA. 
INDIANAPOLIS. Mrs. Julia Walker 


is of the faculty of Teachers’ College.. 


Indianapolis. She is a teacher of 
broad experience. For six years she 
was in charge of the primary depart- 
ment in Corydon, Indiana, schools, a 
graduate of the Teachers’ College of 
Indianapolis, and has been connected 
with that institution since 1895. 
Mrs. Walker is an exceedingly effec- 
tive institute instructor, sane, inter- 
esting, directly helpful. She has 
been a contributor tothe Educator- 
Journal since 194. 


WISCONSIN. 

MILWAUKEE. The number of 
pupils per teacher has steadily de- 
crensed for seventeen years from 
forty-four to thirty-five. What other 
city has a better record? 

There are 17,000 children in the 
Catholic parochial schools, 5,627 in 
the Lutheran church schools, and 
3,382 in the non-sectarian private 
schools. There are thirty Catholic 
and twenty-nine Lutheran schools. 


| The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. For the first 
time in the history of elementary 
school education in New York, physi- 
cal training will be marked as a sub- 
ject in the higher schools, and the 
physical efficiency of the students will 
be one of the items determining grad- 
uation from the grade schools, “A 
child failing to receive a passing mark 
in physical training and _ hygiene,” 
Says Superintendent Maxwell ina 
statement, “should be immediately 
returned to the school physician for 
examination and a special report of 
the case made. Similar standards 
should determine the progress of the 
child from grade to grade.” Com- 
menting on the new requirement, Dr. 
C. Ward Crampton, director of phys- 
ical training in the public schools, 
said: “Too many immature weak- 
lings are passed into the high school 
every year, ouly to find that the 
work is too severe for them, and the 
great high school mortality is found 
to be due to a lack of vigor of this 
class of students. Under the new 
requirements this will be avoided.” 

ROCHESTER. The State Associa- 
tion will meet in this city in 1910, and 
Professor George M. Forbes, chair- 
man of the school board, will be the 
president. 

SYRACUSE. Resolutions |r vid- 
ing for the appointment of three com- 
mitteemen from each body to draft 
a bill for presentation to the legisla- 
ture at the coming session, providing 
a retirement fund for public s hool 
teachers, were adopted by Associated 
Academic Principals of New York 
State and by the State Council of 
Elementary School Principals and 
Teachers in convention. The aca- 
demic principals also received a re- 
port from the athletic committee de- 
claring that either football games be- 
tween schools should be abolished or 
that radical changes in the rules 
should be made. The report cal’ed on 
the principals to protest against the 
game as now played and to insist on 
modification of the rules. It recom- 
mended the English game. The aca- 
demic principals elected as president, 
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E. R. Whitney of Schenectady; vice- 
president, C. K. Mellen of Buffalo; 
secretary, W.J. Deans of Bimira; 
treasurer, A. B. Vossler of Great 
Neck. The Elementary School Coun- 
cil elected C. S. Gibson of Syracuse, 
president; Miss Mary E. Hunt of 
Binghamton, vice-president; A. A. 
Newberry of Ithaca, recording secre- 
tary; James A. Shea of Syracuse, cor- 
responding secretary; J. H. Boshart 
of Rochester, treasurer. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


WILKINSBURG. This thrifty 
suburb of Pittsburg is one of the 
most delightful residential cities in 
the country, and her schools are 
every way superior. A new $400,000 
high school building will bear testi- 
mony to the educational spirit of the 
people. No other city of the size has 
a school building approaching this. 


PHILADELPHIA. The sum of 
$10,000 was raised at a Tag day held 
in Philadelphia by the Playground 
Association. Tags of different colors 
were issued, each representing a cer- 
tain contribution. The school chil- 
dren were not allowed to serve as 
solicitors. Mayor Reyburn has rec- 
ommended an appropriation of $25,- 
000 for a field house on one of the 
park playgrounds, and a special com- 
mittee appointed by the city council 
is making a careful study of the play- 
ground needs of the city. 


VIRGINIA. 

HENRICO COUNTY. Estelle Ran- 
dolph, who has taught manual train- 
ing in one of the local schools for 
twenty-five years, has been elected 
by the county superintendent as su- 
pervisor of the work for the entire 
county. This work is undertaken un- 
der the auspices of the Jeanes Negro 
Rural School Fund: Dr. James H. Dil- 
lard of New Orleans, president. 
Each school gives six hours a week 
to this work. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


WASHINGTON. 


TACOMA. Superintendent A. H. 
Yoder, who has been here for the past 
five years and has maintained high- 
est professional standards for his 
work and for the schools, retires and 
will return to university or normal 
school work, in which he was emi- 
nently successful before his superin- 
tendency. Tacoma is enjoying the 
greatest prosperity in its history. 
She is going to have when completed 
the best high school plant in the 
world, and the growth is indicated by 
the fact that the number of teachers 
at the opening in September is sure 
to be fifty per cent. greater than when 
Mr. Yoder took charge of the schools 
five years ago. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


LOUISIANA. 

AVOYELLES PARISH. The par- 
ish superintendents of Louisiana met 
in Avoyelles Parish December 8, and 
spent three days visiting ten or 
twelve rural schools of that parish. 
The object of the visit was to inspect 
the school grounds, schoolhouses, toi- 
let rooms, seats and blackboards, and 
the character of the teaching that 
was being done in each school, and 
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Oh, for the Boon 
of Perfect Health 


So sighs the anemic, sickly maiden, the victim of a dozen 
ills that rack her body and destroy her beauty. The 
factory girl, the toiler, the waiting-maid, the pampered 
daughter of a Captain of Industry, are alike in that they 
all suffer from disorders that rob them of their energy, 
their spirits, their animation, and make of them poor 


despondent sufferers. What's to be done? Is there no 
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up. 


Will Bring Health and Happiness 
Sold everywhere in boxes, 10c. and 25c. 


Women who value good health should read special instructions in every bex. 
Send for our Free Book ‘‘ Help to Scholars’’ containing Weights and Measures and 
other useful information. B. F. Allen & Co., 367 Canal Street, New York. 


remedy? Sure. And it is within the reach of all. 


PILLS 


will restore your health by relievi 
cause of your illness, by regulating 
your system, cleansing your 
stomach. They will banish indigestion and _biliousness, 
e you healthy blood, steady nerves, clear complexion and 
With such endowment you need not despair 
of finding the true happiness for which omy woman aspires, 


your body of the 
secretions, toning 
bowels, strengthening your 


one-half day was given to an inspec- 
tion of the work that is being done 
by the department of agriculture in a 
country high school of that parish. 
at the bottom of the ide@ was the 
purpose of determining just what 


can be done to make the one-room 
country schools and the consolidated 
schools contribute most largely to 
the ends which they serve. January 
12, 13, 14 the high school principals of 
the state will meet in Shreveport to 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 20STON 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 202 Swetland Bldg. 
Washington, 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col., 405 Cooper Bidg. Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Avenue. Spokane, Wash., 618 Peyton Biag. Los Angeles, Cal., 238Douglas Bldg. 


FISHER: AGENCY 


U.S. SEND FOR MANUAL. 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


™MTEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 goyisten St. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


James F. MeCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


9 JACKSON BOULEVARD CHICAGO 


Competent teachers in demand for January and February openings. If you would consider 
promotion, write us. No registration fee unti) position is secured. 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Pr ive 
Manualfor the Eleanor Smith Music Course.. Smith American BookCo., N.Y. $0.50 
Kobbins’ Plane Robbins .60 
Sands’ Le Meunier D’Angibault.............--. Kuhne(Ed.) “ 
How Two Hundred Children Live and Learn.. Reeder Charities Pub. Co., ” 1.25 
Songs of Dartmouth College.......... Grover & .JGrover & Wellman, N.Y.—— 
The German Element in the United States..... Faust oughton Mifflin Co., Boston 7.50 
Elementary History of the United States...... Gordy Charles Scribner’s Sons, N.Y. .65 
Handbook of Polar Discoveries................- Greeley Little, Brown & Co., Boston 1.50 
coetes co Patnam G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 
History of Chemistry (Vol. 1.)... .. Thorpe — 
Sir Philip Sidney................ Addleshaw ‘“ es ae 3.50 
Stephen A. Carr A.C. McClurg & Co., 2.00 
Laboratory Botany. Clute Ginn & Co., Boston 
The Great Design of Henry Mead(Edj “ “ 
The George D. Appleton & Co., N.Y. —— 
Historic Boyhood........ tons Holland George W. Jacobs, Phila. 1.50 
Lectures on the Experimental Psychology of 
the Thought Processes.................. Titchener The Macmillan Co., N.Y. 1.25 
Representative College Orations................ Shurter [Ed.} 1.25 
The Promise of Americam Life. .... ... ....... Croly 2.00 


chairman the famous Baron Lichi 
Shibusawa, who is commonly known 
as the J. Pierrepont Morgan of Japan. 
sre NORMAL SCHOOL, FircHsuRG, Mass’ The avowed purpose of the com- 
For both sexes. For catalogues address mission was to promote closer com- 
G. THOMPSON, Principal. orcial relations between Japan and 


the United States. Incidentally the 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Mass. For both sexes, For catalogue 
address the Principal, A. C. BoypEn, M. A. 


tention is called to the new course of House- 
hold Arts. For catalogues address HENRY 
WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts. 
For both sexes. Department for the peda- 
gogical and technical training of teachers of 
the commercial branches. or Siege. 
address J. ASBURY PITMAN, Principal. 


inspect the work that is being done in 
the sciences and history. The 
Shreveport schools were selected for 
this inspection for the reason that 
they are supplied with good equip- 
ment, and with competent teachers. 
In these meetings not much time is 
given to talk, but everybody sees all 
that he possibly can. 


Remington Surprises for the 
Japanese. 


The Remington typewriter scored a 
notable triumph in connection with 
the recent visit to America ‘of the 
honorary commercial commission of 
Japan. This commission represent- 
ing the Chambers of Commerce of 
the various cities of the Japanese 
Empire included in its membership 
many of the leading commercial 
lights of Nippon, and had for its 


alert to observe all that the United 
States might have to offer in the line 
of the latest improved commercial 
appliances. During their stay in this 
country the members of the commis- 
sion saw nothing of this kind which 
interested them more than two recent 
products of the Remington Type- 
writer Company, namely, the Japa- 
nese Katakana Remington and the 
new Remir&ton with adding and sub- 
tracting attachment. The Katakana 
Remington is such a new thing that 
its very existence was unknown to a 
majority of the members of the com- 
mission, and their surprise and pleas- 
ure may be imagined at finding a 
typewriter already perfected which 
could write their own language. 
Equally great was their interest in 
that other recent Remington offering, 
the combined writing and adding ma- 
chine. The latter is a new idea even 
in the United States and the members 
of the commission foresaw for ita 
great career in their own country, 
where there is equal need for an ap- 
pliance of this sort. - During the stay 
of the commission in New York these 
two machines were constant objects 
of interest to the visiting Japanese, 
and each of them found purchasers 


among the individual members, the 
purchaser of the Remington with 
Wahi adding and subtracting attach- 
ment being no less a personage than 
Baron Shibusawa himself. The ap- 
preciation of the importance of these 
latest products of the Remington fac- 
tory, which was shown by these pro- 
gressive Orientals, affords a splendid 
assurance of the future which awaits 
these machines in the Japanese Em- 
pire. 


Books Like Friends. 


Sometimes you can have a jolly 
time for an hour or two with a per- 
son of whom you would grow weary 
were you and he obliged to spend a 
whole day together, while another 
friend is a constant joy, whose com- 
panionship is one of the things that 
make your life real and good to you. 
You may not understand all you 
come across in the story of Siegfried 
and Hagen and Brunhilda. but 
neither do you understand all you 


. come across in life. This, however, 


will not prevent either from being 
interesting to you. A book that will 


40 give you delight now and will please 


you when you are grown up is surely 
worth more than a book that will 
hold your attention only for a short 
while. When you and your chum 
have grown older, you will look back 
on your early friendship with happi- 
ness, although you have since kept 
getting dearer to each other; because 
if you had not known him in your 
childhood and youth you would have 
missed a very lovely part of friend- 
ship and of life. So, too, with books. 

As a child, asa boy or girl, you 
will get something from a fine book 
which you cannot get later. For in 
reading a book you and the author 
are. really working together. He 
brings his share to you; but you have 
also to bring your share to him. and 
it is these two elements which make 
the book you are reading. It is al- 
most as much your book as his, and 
it remains different from the book 
any one else reads, although the 
pages, the words, and _ pictures are 
the same. I remember reading 
George Eliot’s “Romola” when I was 
a little girl, and I loved it very much. 
It made Florence real to me, and 
started my love for Italy. When I 
went there later on, my memory of 
‘**Romola’’ went with me, and not 
only the story, but all the dreams 
and thoughts and feelings it had 
aroused in me. Recently I read the 
book again, and I found a lot in it 
that I had never seen before. But I 
also saw that what I had discovered 
in that long-ago reading I shculd not 
have been able to find now—a fresh- 
ness, a romance, an impression I 
would have been sorry to lose out of 
my life—From Hildegarde Haw- 
thorne’s “Books and Reading” in St. 
Nicholas. 


Our readers will notice in the ad- 
vertisement of Beecham’s pills on 
another page that their New York 
agency, B. F. Allen & Co., 367 Cana} 
street, will send them on request a 
book entitled “Help the Scholars.” 
containing weights and measures 
and other valuable informatiyn. The 
book was gotten up at a very large 
expense, and is given free by simply 
sending a postal to the firm at the 
address given above. ! 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH'S. 


The suggestion has been made that 
Denman Thompson construct a play 
that would give his many admirers 
an opportunity to see “Joshua Whit- 
comb” in all those incidents in which 
this famous character has been seen 
by the public during the past thirty 
years. While the sketch now being 
played at Keith’s is the one in which 
“Joshua Whitcomb” was originally 
produced, it must be remembered 
that this was developed into a play 


which preceded “The Old Home- 
stead.” At Mr. Thompson’s ad- 
vanced age it would be impossible, of 
course, for him to play the part in a 
long play; in fact,-two performances 
a day in vaudeville are proving more 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


DID YOU ever think what a difference there is inthe attitude of a teacher who goes toa 

town hunting for a position, and of the same teacher when the superintencent of 
the other town calls upon him tosecure him? In the one case the teacher is a suppliant, 
asking for attention and consideration and appointment; in the otherhe is the master of 
the situation, and listens and considers and holds or withholds consent. Ask your- 
self in which attitude you are likely to appear better; under which condition 
you are likely to begin work m EVER auspices. Now the difference is just that 
your new place under more favorable between the recommendation and the noti- 
fication agency. The latter tells you a place is vacant, and you go there, very likely with 
a score Of others, very likely for work for which you are unfitted and have to make your 
own introduction. The recommendation often sends the employing party to you, and even if 
you go it is by appointment with an official who knows all about you and asked to have you 


come at acertain time. Three-fourths ofour appointments are made in this way. 
Don’t you believe it is a better way? It is more dignified isn’t it, when you come THINK a 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS: 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


— 


-ongenial to him than the x-| 
work of “The oid Home-| THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


stead.” and it is gratifying to his Established, reliable, largest clientage ot any “Western Agency. Over 8000 px: sitions filled 
| in Colleges, Normal Schools, bli 00 8 
many admirers to learn that his pres-| Book, Try us. C.J, ALBERT, 


ent engagement is proving one of the 
most successful ever 
Keith’s. Mr. Thompson in his last 
week will be surrounded by an excel- 
lent bill, including Gracie Emmett in 
her sketch called “Mrs. Murphy’s 
Second Husband”; Elizabeth Murray, 
an old Boston favorite; the Hight 
Palace Girls from London; intyre 
and Groves, and “The Mermaids” in 
an unusually interesting swimming 
act. 


+> 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The most coherent and intelligi- 
ble account that has appeared con- 
cerning the new order of corporate 
control inaugurated by President 
Taft appears in a paper by Gilbert H. 
Montague at the head of the table of 
contents of the Atlantic for January. 
Other timely papers are ““The House 
of Lords,” now the very centre of the 
British state, by Sydney Brooks; an 
important article on “Essential 
Financial and Banking Reforms,” by 
Charles N. Fowler, and a_ paper on 
the present-day ambitions of the 
Japanese both in respect to Asia and 
the United States. Among the more 
leisurely papers in this issue is a de- 
lightful essay “On Dogs and Men,” 
not altogether to the advantage of the 
latter, by Henry C. Merwin; a second 
installment of the letters of Lafcadio 
Hearn, and a paper by Grant Shower- 
man, who under the title “Philosophy 
of Trimmings” makes some wise and 
whimsical reflections on our modern 
desire for frills in education and else- 
where. 

—William H. Rideing of the 
Youth’s Companion was an old friend 
of the late Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
since whose death he has put on 
paper his recollections of many years 
of happy association with one of the 
most delightful of companions. The 
story, as printed in Putnam’s for 
January, is enlivened with charac- 
teristic anecdotes. Mr. Rideing’s 
editorial work has brought him in 
contact with many famous men fora 
generation past, but it is doubtful if 
his experience holds anything more 
congenial and interesting than his 
friendship with the always youthful 
wit and poet. 


played at! 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


introduces to Colleges, 
Schools, and Families 
erior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tuto1s, and Goy- 
struction; recommends good Schools to parents. Callon 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Norma] School: and Colleges in } enn- 


sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys~ 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & co., 
101 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa., 15643 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. ; 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers i 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


: TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
and FOREIGN sx 


ernesses, for every 
or address 


epartment of 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
s. Sec. and Treas, 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA, 


The Hathaway Teachers’ 
608 Gage Street, Bennington, Vermont. 
(One hour’s ride from North Adams, by trolley.) 


This Agency has had, during several months past, more positions to fi}! than avyail- 
able candidates, in Massachusetts, Vermont, and other states. Exceptionally favorable 
terms for registration and commission. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


Agency 


; Winship We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 


every part of the country. 
Teachers’ 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Agency 


WM. F. JARVIS 


Long distance Telephone. ALVIN F. PEASE, 
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The Aim of Every 


Commercial School 


It is to produce speedy typists; practical typists ; 
expert and Well-paid typists 


The best means to these ends is instruction on the 


Remington 


A Remington 
experience is 
the operator's 
best asset — for 
3 the Remington 
leads wherever 
typewriting is 
done. 


See the 
New Models 
10 and 11 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 


Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 


Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes ‘employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge’ 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercia] teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 


Fall term opened September 1, 1909. 
Write, call or telephone for further information. 


97-99 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A-few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

‘The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.”’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

**] thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughoutall our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.”’ 


From a Maine teacher: 

**] want to thank you for obtaining such a splendid position 
forme. | pa phar feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.”’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 

“Enclosed please find my check. 

“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 

* Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you havesome one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss -—_, 
please put us in communication with them.” 


From a Vermont teacher: 


“I have been very much pleased with the work of your 
pen in keeping me well L pyres in regard to vacancies in 
this part of the country, and Il appreciate your services very 
much indeed. 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

** Very truly yours.”’ 

Calls are aJready commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


WM, F. JARVIS ALVIN F. PEASE 
29-A Beacon Street, Bostun, Mass. 
Tong Distance Telephone. 


PRACTICAL GRAMMAR 


900 EXERCISES 


EDITED BY 


SEYMOUR EATON 


A collection of exercises intended 
to supplement the ordinary text-books 
on English Grammar. The exercises 
and questions are so constructed that 
they can be readily adapted to the 
various needs of the classroom, 
Rightly used, they will prove invalu- 
able in testing the pupil’s knowledge 
of grammar. 


Paper. Price, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 
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Plane Geometry Developed 
by the Syllabus Method 


By EUGENE RANDOLPH SMITH, A. M. 


Head of the Department of Mathematics, Poly- 
technic Preparatory School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Formerly Head of the Department of Mathe- 
matics, Montclair High School, Montclair, N. J. 


Price, 75 cents 


This is the only complete and thoroughly worked-out 
plan of teaching  arege by the Syllabus Method. It 
makes the pupil the thinking, not the teacher or the 
author. Itteaches pupils how to discover the proofs for 
themselves, instead of memorizing those given in the 
text-book. 

Except for a few specimen proofs and some necessary 
hints, the demonstrations are omitted, but before the work 
is undertaken, propositions having any difficulty are fully 


Eric Pape School of Art 


ELEVENTH SEASON 


Head Instructor and Director 
Painter and Illustrator 


Full courses in DRAWING, PAINTING 
in OIL and WATER-COLOR, 
COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRATION and - 
DECORATIVE DESIGN 
No Examinations for Admission 


ERIC PAPE 


discussed in class with the teacher, who guides the inves- 
tigation by questions which do not imply their own 
answers. The pupil is made familiar with the laws of 
logic used in plane geometry, and understands the 
‘““what’’ and ‘‘why”’ of each step. Consequently he has 
confidence in his own powers from the beginning, he pro- 
gresses with great rapidity, and is able to du a large 
amount of original work without effort. 


Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 
Scholarships and Medals. 
Scholarships and Medals. 

Illustrated catalogue free on application. 
dress the secretary. 


Ad- 


Cor. Mass, Ave. and Boylston St. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 


BOYVILLE. By JOHN E. GUNCKEL 


A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has 5,000 enrolled in his 
association. The book itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


CLOTH. PRICE 75 CENTS 
TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


School Superintendents 
THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC CLOCK AND PROGRAM SYSTEM 


supplies uniform and correct time to all class-rooms, automatically operates all class 
signals and gongs day by day on any desired program. Send for ESTIMATES and 
BULLETIN 108. 

MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR GENERATORS, Etc., for School Labora- 


tories, adopted by N. Y. Board of Education. See Bulletin No. 106. 
FACTORY AND WORKS AT STAMFORD, CONN. 


ENGINEERING SPECIALTY COMPANY, Mrtfs., 143 Liberty Street, New York 
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Bergen’s Botanies 


Scholarly, Clear, Comprehensive and 
Carefully Ulustrated 


A Series of Books Meeting the Varying 
Conditions of High Schools, Normal 
Schools, and Elementary Courses in 
Colleges 


Bergen’s Elements of Botany 
(Revised Edition) 
A half-year course covering all the essen- 
tial topics of the science. 


Bergen’s Essentials of Botany 
The main facts of botany arranged fora 
full year’s course. 

Bergen and Davis’s Principles 

of Botany 


Especially suited for college and normal 
school classes or high schools giving more 
than an average course in the subject. 


For Laboratory Courses 


MEIER’S Plant Study 
MEIER’S Herbarium and Plant Study 


~GINN and COMPANY 


January 13, 1910 


For Lincoln, Washington 
and Longfellow Days 


LINCOLN DAY ENTERTAINMENTS. Contains 92 
readings, recitations, tributes and quotations; 7 dialogues 
and exercises; 4 drills; 7 pantomimes; 6 tableaux; 9 songs; 8 
stories and arranged facts. All grades. 160pages. Price, 
25 cents. 

WASHINGTON DAY ENTERTAINMENTS. New—just 
published. A companion volume to the above For all 
grades. Has 85 recitations, readings, tributes and quota- 
tions; 8 dialogues and exercises; 20 drills, pantomimes and 
tableaux; 10 songs; 5 stories and facts. 160 pages, Price, 
30 cents, 

LINCOLN AND WASHINGTON. The life and work of 
each in rhyme, with plans, suggestions, songs and pictures. 
Lower grades, 96 large pages. Price, 25 cents. 

HIAWATHA AND I:S AUTHOR, second grade—THE 
STORY OF LINCOLN, third and fourth grades—THE 
STORY OF WASHINGTON, third and fourth grades—A 
LONG FELLOW BOOKLET, fourth grade—EVANGE- 
LINE, complete poem—SPEECHES BY LINCOLN, 
eighth grade. Excellent supp ementary readers. Price, 
each, 6 cents; per dozen, 60 cents. 

STORY OF LONGFELLOW, third grade— A STORY OF 
ACADIA,. fourth grade—COURTSHIP OF MILES 
STANDISH AN THE BUILDING OF THE SHIP— 
THE SONG OF HIAWATHA, complete with notes. 
Desirable for supplementary reading. Wrice, each, 12 
cents ; per dozen, $1.20. 

SCHOOLROOM PORTRAITS. Washington, Lincoln, 
Longfellow. Perfect in features. soft and rich in color. 
Equal to any one doilar pictures. Size 22 x 28 inches. Price, 
each, 35 cents; the three for 90 cents, postpaid. 
Framed, each, $1.45 ; two for $2.75; the three, 84.00. 
Express extra. 

BLACK BOARD STENCILS. Portraits of each,and several 
others relating to Washington and Lincoln. Size 18 x 24 
inches. Price, each, 5 cents; six for 25 cents. 

EVANGELINE ENTERTAINMENT. In five acts and a 
tableau scene. Music and illustrations, Price, 25 cents. 

Send for our new 200-page TEACHERS’ CATALOGUE 
AND CYCLOPEDIA, which describes fully all the above 
and much other helpful material. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 


338-344 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


The 


Conn Physiologies 


These are strong, basal texts, offering sufficient 
material in themselves for the thorough teaching of 
boys and girls in this vital subject. 

They present absolutely up-to-date and well- 
tried methods of waging warfare against tubercu- 
losis, against infection and the more common and 
usually preventableZdiseases. 

They inspire the pupil with enthusiasm for his 
own personal health, and they teach him how to 
take an intelligent and active interest in the all- 
important question of public hygiene. 


Selected by Representative New England 
Cities 
Boston, Brookline, Chelsea, Fitchburg, Lawrence, 
Lowell, Lynn, New Bedford, Taunton, Worcester, 
Hartford, New Haven, Meriden, Westerly, Lewis- 
ton, Concord, Montpelier, St. Johnsbury. 


Introductory Physiology and Hygiene, 36. 
Blementary Physiology and Hygiene, 60c. 
Advanced Physiology and Hygiene, 

(Just Published) 432 pp. . . . $1.10 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
New York Boston Chicage 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


A STUDY 
In Education and Heredity 


By A. E. WINSHIP 
Cloth, 50 cents Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company 


2»-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


ART EDUCATION 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


A Text-Book for High School use, covering a full 
four years’ course. Thoroughly illustrated with 
many plates and illustrations in black and white and 
color, and containing chapters on 


Pictonal Representation Architectural Drawing 
Perspective Drawing Design 
Figure and Animal Drawing Histonc Ornament 
Constructive Drawing Art History 
Price, per copy, $1.25. For furtherinformation, 
address 


The Prang Educational Company 


NEW YORK 378 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 


EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Few states in the Union have been financially 
handicapped for fifty years as has North Carolina, 
and no state has been more heroic in maintaining a 
public school system under adverse circumstances 
than has this state. , 

The finest chapter in the history of the people 
during the tragic days of fratricidal strife is one re- 
cording the devotion of North 
Carolina people to North 
Carolina childhood. During 
all the exigencies of civil war, 
though the fathers in camp 
were ragged and starving, the 
mothers at home were endur- 
ing hardships such as few 
women ever had to bear, the 
children were crying for 
bread, and all the people were 
bearing almost unbearable 
burdens of taxation, the 
school fund of North Caro- 
lina, amounting then to about 
two million dollars, was never 
touched; the public schools 
were kept open throughout 
the war; and when Sherman’s, 
army entered the capitol city 
of Raleigh, Calvin H. Wiley, 
the first superintendent of 
public instruction, was in his 
office receiving reports from 
the public schools. 

North Carolina was the first southern state to 
give serious attention to the problem of providing a 
system of public schools for the education of all her 
children. When the war began she had the best 
system of public education in all the South, and one 
which had attracted attention and commendation 
throughout the nation. Tardiness in providing 
efficient public schools for the education of their 
children has been attributable to lack of means 
rather than to lack of desire or of appreciation of 
the value and necessity of education. 

It should never be forgotten that North Carolina 
was compelled to wander forty years in a wilder- 
ness of poverty ; and that in 1890, according to the 
United States census, she was only thirty-four mil- 
lion dollars richer in taxable property than she was 
in 1860. 

With the recent increased prosperity has come 
a correspondingly rapid increase in educational 
progress. 

During the past five years the people have built 
and equipped two thousand new public school- 


JAMES YADKIN JOYNER, 
State Superintendent of Schools, 
North Carolina. 


houses, more than one a day for every day in the 
year, Sundays included. .fhese houses have been 
built in accordance with plans approved by the 
state superintendent of public instruction, pre- 
pared by the most competent architects, according 
to the most modern principles of school architéc- 
ture as to convenience, beauty, light, ventilation, 
heat, and the general laws of sanitation. At this 
rate they will have within the 
next few years a comfortable, 
modern public schoolhouse 
within reasonable reach of 
every school child of the state. 

In 1903, from the proceeds 
arising from the sale of swamp 
lands belonging to the state 
board of education, a perma- 
nent state loan fund for build- 
ing and improving public 
schoolhouses was established, 
This fund now amounts -to 
nearly half a million dollars, 
and is increasing annually at 
the rate of 4 per cent. interest 
plus the additions from the 
proceeds of annual sales of 
swamp lands. One-half the 
cost of building and equip- 
ping new schoolhouses can be 
lent by the state board of 
education to county boards of 
education for school districts, 
payable in ten annual instal- 
ments, at 4 per cent. annual interest. 

According to the official records, during the 
decade from 1898 to 1908 the value of the public 
school property of the state, amounting now to 
four and a quarter million dollars, has been quad- 
rupled; the annual expenditures for building, im- 
proving, and equipping schoolhouses has been in- 
creased tenfold; the annual available public-school 
fund raised by taxation, amounting now to three 
and a quarter millions, has been trebled; the funds 
annually raised by special taxation in special 
school districts, by a vote of the people, to supple- 
ment the funds available in those districts from 
state and county taxation has been quadrupled. 
The average school term of the rural districts has 
been increased from sixty-five days to eighty-seven 
days, and the school term in the rural special-tax 
districts has been increased to one hundred and 
forty days. 

During the past five years at least twelve hun- 
dred little, unnecessary school districts have been 
abolished by consolidation into larger and 
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stronger districts with, longer terms, better 
houses, more and better teachers. But the chil- 
dren must walk. 

Teachers’ salaries have been increased, though 
not in proportion to the increase in salaries of 
those in other professions and callings. 

County supervision of schools has been greatly 
improved. The salary of the county superintend- 
ent has been more than doubled in the past five 
years; in most counties he is now no longer a 
mere clerk to the county board of education, and 
a mere examiner of teachers, but a real supervisor 
and director of the county school system, giving 
his entire time, thought, and attention to the dis- 
charge of his duties and to the cultivation 
of public sentiment for education among his 
people. 

There has been wonderful improvement in the 
classification and gradation of the work in the 
rural public schools, in the systematization and 
correlation of it. 

The annual state appropriations for the mainte- 
nance of the higher state institutions of learning 
have been trebled in the past decade. The state 
is now supporting a State University, a State Nor- 
mal and Industrial College for white women, 
three normal schools for white men and women, 
three normal and _ industrial schools for 
colored men and women, an _ Agricultural 
and Mechanical College for white men, 
and one for colored men and women. All 
of these institutions, as well as the denominational 
colleges for white and colored men and women, 
are filled to overflowing with students and taxed 
to the limit of their capacity. 

Not less than three thousand five hundred 
young white men and women are enrolled in state 
institutions of higher learning and first-class de- 
nominational colleges. 

The appropriations for the schools for the blind 
and the deaf and dumb of both races heve been 
nearly doubled. 

In 1900 there were but thirty school districts in 
the entire state levying special school taxes on 
property and polls therein, by vote of the people, 
to supplement the funds received from state and 
county for the maintenance of an adequate system 
of public schools, and all of these were cities and 
large towns. In 1909 nine hundred and twenty- 
seven such districts in ninety-five counties, ranging 
from one to thirty in each county, levying in addi- 
tion to the state and county school tax annual 
special school taxes of from fifteen to thirty cents 
on the hundred dollars’ valuation of property and 
three times those respective amounts on polls, 
were Officially reported. Atleast seven hundred 
and twenty five of these districts are rural districts 
or districts including small villages of less than one 
thousand inhabitants. During the past five years 
an average of more than two such districts a week 
have been established by vote of the people. 

In 1908 one-fifth of the entire school fund of the 
state was raised by local taxation in special tax 
school districts for the maintenance of better pub- 
lic schools in those districts. The funds raised by 
special taxation for school purposes in the rural 
districts were increased 106 per cent. in 1907 
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alone, with an additional increase of about 50 per 
cent. in 1908. 

Nothing could indicate more clearly the growth 
of public sentiment for public education, the de- 
termination of the people to make the sacrifices 
necessary to provide adequate educational facili- 
ties for their children, than this voluntary assump- 
tion, for the children’s sake, of an additional bur- 
den of taxation for school purposes. 

Based upon the total school fund and the total 
valuation of taxable property as officially reported 
in the respective states, North Carolina is raising 
annually for school purposes sixty-two cents for 
every hundred dollars of taxable property; 
Massachusetts, forty-one cents; and New York, 
sixty-one cents. In other words, North Carolina, 
in proportion to her wealth, is bearing one and 
one-half as heavy a burden as Massachusetts for 
the education of her children, and as heavy a bur- 
den as New York. | But the assessed taxable 


property for each child of school age in Massachu- 


setts is about ten times as great, and that of New 
York about seven times as great as that of North 
Carolina. 

About one-third of the school population of 
the state is colored, but they are given good edu- 
cational advantages. 

Provision for a state inspector of high schools 
was the first great direct professional advance. 
Under his ministration high schools are being 
rapidly established and the efficiency of all greatly 
enhanced. The employment of a supervisor of 
teacher training, one who has in charge the 
teachers’ institutes, suggestive reading for teach- 
ers, and the improvement of the qualification of 
teachers is another long step in advance. 

Another highly important accession to the edu- 
cational leadership of the state is an inspector of 
elementary schools, through whom the school 
work is specifically toned up. 

Much of this advance would have been impossi- 
ble but for the assistance of the Peabody board, 
which gives the state \department $4,000 a year, 
and the general education board, which gives 
$2,500 a year for maintaining the efficiency of the 
high school and elementary inspectors. 

It goes without saying that the credit for all 
this advance is due largely to the Hon. J. Y. Joy- 
ner, who has been state superintendent for eight 
years. He has devoted his energies to the im- 
provement of the material equipment, to the em- 
phasis of the essentials, and to the relation of the 
school to the real life of the child. 

One of Dr. Joyner’s greatest achievements is 
the enlargement of school grounds. So far as I 
know, North Carolina leads the world in this re- 
gard. Since 1905 the advance has been great. 
Often the county superintendent can find some 
public-spirited citizens who will contribute land 
adjoining the school lot, so that there are many 
schools with grounds of three, four, six, or even 
ten acres. 

These enlarged grounds are utilized for school 
gardens. Raising cotton thereon is quite popular. 
Schools often raise two bales of cotton in a sea- 
son on the school lot. 
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Panther Branch township on a two-acre lot 
raised $309, and in 190€ this school won a gold 
medal from the national corn show for the best 
yield per acre of corn on school grounds. 

In case no land is donated for this purpose the 
county superintendent may appoint a commis- 
sion of three citizens who may condemn and ob- 
tain by due process of law two acres for the en- 
largement of a school lot. 

Another great advance under the leadership of 
Mr. Joyner is in the matter of teachers’ meetings, 
which assume a scientific tendency. There is an 
annual state meeting of the county superintend- 
ents presided over by the state superintendent, 
and the expenses of these superintendents is paid. 
Attendance is compulsory. 

Then the 100 counties are divided into five dis- 
tricts with one meeting a year. Attendance is not 
compulsory, but they all attend. Their expenses 
are not provided by law, but they are usually paid. 

Another famous Joyner plan is for scientific 
school building. The county board of education 


a two-years’ course, 


supervises all school building under the general > 


direction of the state department. 

No school building can be erected without the 
approval of the state superintendent. The state 
superintendent has issued a book of plans, from 
which any skilled carpenter can make the building. 

For school buildings there is a state loan fund of 
$400,000 which is loaned to counties on ten years’ 
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time. This is to be paid back to the state in ten 
instalments with 4 per cent. interest. The county 
pays half the cost and the locality half. The state 
loans to the county, and the county loans to the 
school district. Not a dollar of principal or inter- 
est has been lost. The state never loans more 
than half the cost of the building. 

Another notable Joyner plan is the establish- 
ment of county high schools, which are now in 
ninety of the ninety-eight counties. No such 
school can bé located in a town of less than 1,200 
inhabitants. The qualifications of these teachers 
are standardized. The expense of these county 
high schools is divided equally between the state, 
county, and local district. These schools may 
have a four-years’ course, and must have at least 
In the last two years there 
have been established 180 of these high schools in 
ninety of the ninety-eight counties. More than 
six thousand country boys and girls were en- 
rolled in these high schools last year. 

A local option compulsory attendance law has 
been passed, under which a number of school dis- 
tricts and one entire county have adopted compul- 
sory attendance and largely increased the enroll- 
ment and attendance of the public schools. 

All in all, the progress of North Carolina has 
been so great as to be little short of miraculous, 
Any school statistics that are two years old might 
about as well be twenty-five years old. 


is desirable; it is a positive 


— 


RESPECT FOR PROPERTY. 
The strongest kind of human sympathy, outside of the family relation, should be one 
uniting all working people, of all nations and tongues and kindreds. Nor should this lead 
to a war upon property or the owners of property. Property is the fruit of labor; property 


ood to the world. That some should be rich shows that 


others may become rich, and, hence, is just encouragement to energy and enterprise. Let 
not him who is houseless pull down the house of another, but let him labor diligently and 
build one for himself, thus by example assuring that his own shall be safe from violence 


when built.—Abraham Lincoln. 


MEN AND WOMEN TEACHERS.—(lIll.) 


BY DR. J. M. GREEN, 
Principal Normal School, Trenton, N. J. 


The claim that we should have men teachers in 
any considerable numbers in the elementary grades 
will not be taken very seriously by the parents of 
the country.. There are a number of more or less 
fanciful theories about the race becoming effemi- 
nated, etc., that are gotten up and that sound 
learned, but seriously speaking there is no worry. 
There are some men who would be adapted to ele- 
mentary teaching and would do it well, but women 
show an especial adaptation to this grade of work, 
and they do it so successfully that the large part of 
it may be safely left to them. But to drive men 
out of advanced teaching would be a racial 
calamity. The definition of the school has always 
been a place where we prepare for life, but the in- 
terpretation of the phrase “prepare for life” has al- 
ways been more or less hazy. The older and more 
advanced our educational system becomes, the 
more technical and definite it becomes. It is a 
fair prophecy that the future definition of the 
school will be, a place where we learn to do the 


things we shall have to do after we leave school. 
Engineering, architecture, and the various sciences 
with their respective applications to the occupa- 
tions are the great activities of men. The fhascu- 
line mind is natural to them and will dominate in 
them in the future as in the past. In this field, as 
in philosophy, economics, and jurisprudence, man 
should take the major share of the teaching. He 
will make it more real as it is morea part of his 
life. This is no disparagement of woman. She will 
excel in certain of the higher branches, as the lan- 
guages, and will do well in others, but the parting 
of the ways is more surely found in advanced 
learning than in elementary. Into this field of ad- 
vanced teaching man as nan should be givena 
hearty and whole-souled welcome, and should not 
be made to feel that he is received simply because 
he is willing to come in on the same basis as 
woman or because he is unable to succeed in any 
other occupation. 

The time may come, it is to be hoped it will 
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come, when. the. public budget will pay all who 
teach.a full and just compensation, but that time 
will.come slowly, and till it comes let us be reason- 
able and keep our. attention on the firm laws of 
economics rather.than on sentiment. 

There are three things that should receive atten- 
tion if we would make advanced teaching more at- 
tractive to men. 

The compensation should be made such that a 
man. could reasonably hope to support a family in 
comfort. 

The work should be brought in the closest possi- 
ble touch with the great industries of life. 

All petty annoyances should be removed as far 
as possible. 

The system of certificating should be thoroughly 
revised and simplified. So long as the salaries are 
as low as they are there should be tentative certifi- 
cates of lower grade for those who wish to work 
their way up in their studies while teaching. The 
highest grade certificates should be professional, 
should be permanent and should entitle the holder 
to teach in any schools in the state without further 
examination. Furthermore these certificates 
should be readily endorsed from state to state 
where they cover equivalent qualifications. 

It is not clear how at this time there could be 
established by law an interstate examination board, 
but there might be established by common con- 
sent, as in the case of the college entrance ex- 
amination boards, a commission that should act as 
a certificate clearing house, and all school authori- 
ties might accept certificates endorsed by this com- 
mission. 

Certificates might carry ratings, but competitive 
examinations for appointments “should be 
abolished. They are repulsive, humiliating, and 
undignified. I have sent many announcements of 
competitive examinations in various cities to possi- 
ble applicants, and I have never yet known the 
persons I would consider the most worthy to take 
them. Worthy persons who have fairly good ap- 
pointments hesitate to run the risk of being held 
up before their schools as defeated in competitive 
examinations, and they are usually too much en- 
gaged with the work of teaching to keep fresh for 


examinations in subjects they are not teaching. . 


Re-examinations are not required in any other 
profession than ours. We trust our physical, 
spiritual, and legal lives to men without requiring 
that they be constantly re-examined; surely, we 
may take a few chances with our mental welfare. 

Unfortunately the members of our own calling 
haye not yet gotten entirely free from the day of 
small things. They too often do not think any- 
thing dore well unless done exactly after their own 
little pattern. A certificate can never be more 
than a certificate. Back of the certificate should 
be the man and he should stand for something, and 
that something will ave to be determined by per- 
sonal contact and not by examinations. There is 
no college or university to my knowledge that re- 
quires a certificate of any kind. 

Again, we should not be the slaves of conven- 
tion. A normal school course is a good thing for 
one who is to be an elementary teacher, but it is 
not absolutely necessary. A college diploma is a 
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good thing for one who is to be a high school 
teacher, but it is not a necessity. It isa good 
thing for the teacher of plane geometry to know 
analytical geometry, but it is not necessary. He 
must know geometry and the art of teaching. He 
may know the other. Our educational requirements 
should be in relation to the compensation. There 
are no economiical laws more potent than the relat- 
ing of mean to ends and the proportioning of de- 
mands to returns. 

It is much safer to have a teacher with limited 
knowledge and strong personality for a small 
salary than to have one of large knowledge and 
without sufficient personal force to take his knowl- 
edge to a profitable market.—Address. 


> 


MUSIC IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 
[Editorial in Gazette-Times, Pittsburg.] 

For some years there has been persistent agita- 
tion from various sides for a broadening of the 
high school course. It has already been deflected 
from rigid academic lines to include what is known 
as business education, with the result that there 
are to-day more bookkeepers than books to keep 
and several typewriters for every typewriter. 
Now an earnest effort is being made to develop 
another department along the line of manual and 
vocational training. While this agitation is going 
on and the educational ideals of the fathers are be- 
ing overhauled by utilitarian iconoclasts, might it 
not be well to go to the very roots of the matter? 
If the academic tradition of a purely literary or 
purely scientific education is to be disturbed, let 
us be consistent enough to admit other claims be- 
sides those of the bread-and-butter theory of edu- 
cation. For instance, why.should not piano-play- 
ing receive as much recognition as cabinet making. 

It is not the function of our public school sys- 
tem to turn out musicians, nor to turn out black- 
smiths or cooks. Most people will admit, how- 
ever, that at the age of fourteen, which is about 
the age at which children enter the high school, 
some consideration should be given to the child’s 
special aptitudes and probable life work. At pres- 
ent, all children are trained as if they intended to 
become lawyers or doctors, or perhaps civil engi- 
neers. The courses are so exacting that every 
outside interest is killed. Most pupils who enter 
the high school are advised or obliged to drop 
music. Such an interruption of their musical 
work means a permanent laming of whatever 
talent they may have in that direction. Con- 
versely, we are confronted with the other side of 
the problem, that those who would become fin- 
ished musicians must forego the cultural advan- 
tages of higher education. 

The problem would be solved if, when the edu- 
cational scheme is broadened, as it ultimately will 
be, to include manual and vocational training, al- 
lowance is also made for aesthetic development, 
not only in music, but in other arts. 

The movement toward a greater flexibility of 
our educational scheme is making marked 
progress, and it should not be allowed to de- 
generate into a narrow clamor of pragmatic souls 
for sordid utilitarianism. “Man shall not live by 
bread alone.” 
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A STATE POLICY OF PROMOTING INDUSTRIAL EDU- 
CATION. —(Il.) 


BY ARTHUR D. DEAN, 
New York State Education Department, 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION—A STATE POLICY. 


I have used the term “‘state policy” intentionally ; 
first, because the whole question of industrial edu- 
cation is one for a state government to consider ; 
it ranks with the problems of state canals, high- 
ways, forest reservations, and water powers. 
Conservation of children is as important as the 
conservation of the state’s other natural resources. 
The growing proportion of labor cost to total pro- 
duction cost makes it imperative that we study 
means of increasing the efficiency of the labor 
that enters into our marketable product. 

Second, because the success of maintaining in- 
dustrial education depends upon state funds, cities 
and towns will have to be encouraged by liberal 
state support. No trades schools or agricultural 
schools have been successful without government 
aid. Experiences of other lands have become 
well known among our people. Moreover, in 
many instances it is well nigh impossible to edu- 
cate local boards to the point where they are ready 
to expend local funds by a direct tax for the entire 
support of a system of schools which are so obvi- 
ously a great factor in the advance of the indus- 
tries of the whole state. 

Third, it should be a state policy hounene it is 
necessary to economize effort and properly adjust 
the work which various communities may con- 
template. For example, the state of Massachu- 
setts has three state textile schools, with courses 
framed on similar lines. They are competitors. 
They should have been planned in reference to the 
educational and industrial interests of the state 
and not as “vote trading” propositions. Agricul- 
tural schools in some states are springing up with 
no central educational body responsible for them. 
One town desires a school. It may be needed, 
but before it can obtain the money from the legis- 
lature, the members of some other district insist 
that their district should have a school as well. 

Fourth, the problem of adjusting the supply and 
demand for labor in various communities is a mat- 
ter of state policy. 

NOT A NATIONAL GOVERNMENT POLICY. 


Moreover, industrial education is a state policy 
and not a United States government policy. 
Congress may well undertake new work in states 
for the purpose of showing the way and stimu- 
lating local ambition when the work is of great 
magnitude, e. g., agricultural and mechanic arts 
colleges. Leaders are trained in such institutions 
and after graduation their labors are not confined 
to the field of the state in which they were edu- 
cated. In the case of industrial education of ele- 
mentary and secondary type, it is quite another 
matter. The demand for this education should, 
and usually does, originate in the local communi- 
ties, and it belongs to them to carry it out, for the 
people participating in this sort of education are 
not trained as leaders and do not immediately 
leave their school environment. It is quite an- 


other matter for these communities to go beyond 
the commonwealth and appeal to Congress. The 
constitution intended that some functions should 
be left to the state. 

ADMINISTRATION OF THESE SCHOOLS. 

It is clear that the state should aid local schools, 
but whether these localities take up industrial 
education or not is often a question of community 
ability. A child ought not to be disadvantaged 
by the locality in which he lives. Ratio of popu- 
lation to taxable property differs so widely that 
the state must see to it that the educational 
chances are evened up. However, the state 
should not pay all the expenses of industrial edu- 
cation. Local enterprise and responsibility 
should be developed. Industrial, trade, and agri- 
cultural schools must be close to the people. 
Educational democracy cannot be realized if our 
people are required to attend schools at a great 
distance, where there is the expense of board and 
rooms, individual loss to pupils of home influences 
and loss to parents of sundry help which children 
often contribute outside of school hours. More- 
over, the class of children which will enter these 
schools cannot afford to go away to school, and it 
is not best that they should. 

STATE AND LOCAL CONTROL. 

The control of industrial and agricultural edu- 
cation should be in the hands of existing state 
boards of education. If these boards are not 
capable of administering such education they 
should be strengthened by either the addition of 
an advisory board or by a reorganization of the 
present board. I believe it is a serious mistake to 
commit the organization and administration of in- 
dustrial schools to a special commission and not 
to the public school authorities of the state and 
the sub-divisions thereof. For any progress a 
special commission is obliged to rely on local 
advocates and on local school committees; and it 
is needless to create an expensive commission for 
the purpose of accomplishing that which we have 
everv reason for assuming can be accomplished 
without additional state machinery. 

LOCAL MANAGEMENT. 

Moreover, it is inconsistent with our accepted 
theories of state and local government to pro- 
hibit to the various communities of the state the 
same reasonable control over industrial schools 
which they tax themselves to support, as they ex- 
ercise over their other schools. Industrial edu- 
cation should be kept as much as possible in the 
hands of local control and management, for other- 
wise there will be an implied reflection that local 
boards are’ not capable of managing educational 
affairs. Oftentimes, under special encouragement 
by the state and with the co-operation of local 
boards it will be possible to adapt existing build- 
ings to industrial school purposes and thus avoid 
duplication of plants such as would exist if two 
state or local boards existed. 
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BY M. F; HALL, 
Superintendent Public Schools, Runge, Texas, 

There are in life two forces that influence our 
acts. The one compels; the other impels. The 
one acts from without; the other operates from 
within. The one secures, through the medium of 
fear, a sullen, dogged compliance with a definite 
requirement; the other makes the heart throb, the 
cheek glow, and the impelling force is. present be- 
cause the life has been touched with a living truth, 
and the soul inspired to look upward and find 
among the many constellations its own life’s star. 

Children are reached through the sensibilities. 
The sensibilities are divided into emotions, affec- 
tions, and desires. Of these, there are two kinds, 
which may be designated as the elevated and the 
base. It is an established fact that the culture of 
the elevated dwarfs the base; and that the culture 
of the base destroys the elevated, or noble. 

Therefore it behooves the teacher and the par- 
ent always to appeal to the higher motive. It is 
true that a ready response may not be forthcom- 
ing, especially when the lower motive has been ap- 
pealed to in all the past history of the child. In 
this case a change of method means a shaking up, 
a revolution as it were. As an attendant circum- 
stance there will bea rattling of dry bones, mak- 
ing much noise. But before any substantial 
progress can be made there must be an appeal to 
the higher motive. 

Education does not mean a driving in; but it 
does mean a drawing out. The mind is not com- 
pelled to view a subject on all sides, from the sub- 
limest height to the most profound depth; but it 
may be impelled to do so, 


EDUCATING THE BOYS. 
[From the New Bedford Standard.] 


Now it is not half so bad as Edwin G. Cooley 
tries to make it out. Mr. Cooley, who was once 
superintendent of public schools in Chicago, and 
is now in the book business in Boston, told an 
educational meeting in Denver that “it has come to 
pass that we are educating about two million boys 
for the presidency, and about thirty million for 
nothing, because our schools are cramming things 
in their heads which will be of no use to them 
when they begin work in the factory or on the 
farm.” Probably this statement was greeted with 
applause. Audiences are apt to cheer assertions 
like that, particularly when they are delivered with 
a great show of emphasis and expression. Yet 
if the statement were true, it would be occasion for 
sober silence, rather than for vociferous acclama- 
tion. For with all the money, and time, and effort 
and thought spent on education in this country, it 
is a very serious thing if we educate two million 
boys for the presidency, with a slim chance that 
any of them will reach that office, and then fail 


altogether on thirty million more. 


Mr. Cooley has been connected with public 
schools long enough to be above such cheap 
hyperbole. Without undertaking to say that the 
public schools are perfect—as they are not—and 
without claiming that they are superior to im- 
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provement—as they also are not—we assert that 
the constant stream of talk proceeding from men 
like him, apparently intended.to carry the impres- 
sion that so far popular education in this country 
is mostly a failure, is unwise, unjust, and unwar- 
ranted. Even for the sake of stimulating to 
needed improvement, there is nothing but unrea- 
son in the constant and continual attempts of a 
new and too popular school of prophets to make it 
appear that the schools of this country accomplish 
scarcely anything which is worth while. Fair 
criticism of the public schools is much needed, but 
beating jnto the heads of a great unthinking or 
half-thinking public the notion that the public 
schools are mostly given up to uselessness ac- 
complishes no good end. 

Even as a figure of speech, the assertion that we 
are educating two million boys for the presidency 
is sophistical. School teachers know better than 
that, at any rate. They are trying, as best they 
can with the material put into their hands, to edu- 
cate American citizens, and to give these coming 
citizens a training which will at the least approxi- 
mate to fitting them for intelligent discharge of a 
citizen’s duty. But the education for the presi- 
dency, if there is such an education, comes to the 
boy in a thousand ways, most of which are out- 
side the school. More than that, sup- 
pose two million boys are taught all the 
things that a president ought to know. What of 
it? This. That the country is so much the better 
off with so many well-equipped men. If there 
were twenty million, it would be none too many. 

And then there is this old bugaboo, which would 
be ridiculous if it were not taken so seriously, 
about cramming the children’s heads full of things 
which will be of no use to them when they go to 
work in the factory or on the farm. One practical 
effect of this talk is that whenever you find a par- 
ent who is anxious to coin money for himself out 
of the labor of his child you find him parroting 
educators like Mr. Cooley. He has what looks to 
him like the best excuse in the world for taking 
the boy out of school the day the law releases him. 
It is one thing to make the man think that con- 
stant effort is being made to improve the schools 
in the interest of his boy, but it is quite another and 
a very dangerous thing to imbue him with a feel- 
ing that the schools are useless. The proof that 
they are not useless is everywhere in boys 
have found the training, if not the things they 
have studied, of inestimable value in making suc- 
cessful and happy lives. 

We are afraid there is going to be disappoint- 
ment about these courses which are going to be 
“of use in the factory and on the farm.” Already 
we are hearing from numerous sources of the ill 
success of many men whose special or technical 
education is not rounded out by the cultivation of 
subjects often rated as being of “no use.” Many 
who pick out an occupation and bend their minds 
entirely to what they conceive to be essential to 
that occupation are apt to discover that not only 
are they tied down, but.that they are tied down 
to the subordinate work. It is going to be a good 
deal that way with many of those boys who are 
shunted into schools where they will be re- 
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stricted to things which they are told will be “of 
use.” In acquiring the faculty to make a living 
they will sacrifice the capacity to do anything 
more. When a man like Mr. Cooley talks about 
the children’s heads being crammed with things 
which are of no use to them in the factory or on 
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the farm he may not, be conscious of what he is 
doing ; yet he is encouraging the idea not only that 
a boy once trained for one of these places must 
stay there all his life, as might not be so bad; but 
that staying there, he shall have not even vision of 
the world of thought and culture. 


IT IS RIGHT. 
To love everybody a little and some people a great deal. 
To trust the God who made us is good and will not forget us. 
To obey those who have a right to hold themselves responsible for us. 
To dare to do whatever we think we ought to do, 


—Richard Hovey: “Ten Commandments.” 


a a 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ART 
IN LONDON, 


BY CHARLES M. CARTER, 
Denver. 


The idea of holding congresses of art teachers 
originated in Paris in 1900, the first congress be- 
ing held in connection with the international ex- 
position of that year. It resulted in important 
congresses held four years later at Berne and last 
summer in London, where the organization of 
American interests was probably as thorough as 
that of any other nation. Upwards of 215 Ameri- 
can art teachers were present. One evening a 
large number assembled at St. Ermin’s hotel. It 
was a remarkable sight to see such a gathering of 
American art teachers in a foreign land. Un- 
questionably we showed the greatest interest in 
the congress of any foreign nation if we consider 
the great expense incurred. Not only did we 
make a notable presentation in the way of 
speeches and exhibits, but also by means of an 
elaborate illustrated book on “Art Education in 
the Public Schools of the United States.” No 
other nation showed anything approaching the 
value and completeness of this book. 

South Kensington and the university offered 
palatial places for the meetings and exhibits. 
The amount of matter presented was overpower- 
ing. 

The exhibits represented work all the way from 
the lowest primary to the most advanced produc- 
tions of the industrial and fine art schools. The 
subjects’ of study showed themselves to be much 
the same the world over. Their presentation by 
drawings and paintings showed great diversity 
particularly as to that comprehensive term, “draw- 
ing.’ Thoroughness and skill showed much more 
in some exhibits than others. 

The first important impression was the thor- 
oughness characterizing European work, which 
led us to reflect that we may not be altogether 
right in our slap-dash, free expression ideas, 
particularly in elementary schools. Our foreign 
friends showed great interest in our methods and 
results, however. It is all well enough to desire 
freedom, but nothing will take the place of pains- 
taking study. The great desideratum is a method 
which will adequately embrace both freedom and 


careful study,—a method which shall develop 
technical skill, and at the same time disseminate art 
ideas, and cultivate an appreciation and love of 


_the beautiful in nature and art. 


It may be interesting to note features which at- 
tracted attention. One was drawings on an en- 
larged scale, particularly of plants and insects. 
A method which helps to give a certain largeness 
and effectiveness to designs which would not re- 
sult from continually making diminutive studies. 
Another feature was making drawings directly 
from nature, not of the exact form of the subjects, 
but of the ornamental treatment they suggested. 
Drawings and paintings made in this mariner 
seemed to have a certain vigor and distinction not 
always found in ornamental forms derived from 
exact representations in preliminary drawings and 
paintings. Germany showed some photographs 
of miniature houses, and adjoining trees and 
shrubbery, constructed by pupils, which showed ex- 
cellent consideration of lines and masses in their 
picturesque and artistic relation to each other. Cer- 
tain industrial schools are devoted to the develop- 
ment of particular subjects, as, for instance, one 
showed various exercises on a large scale illus- 
trating the manner in which sign writers are 
trained. The character of the nations seemed to 
to be reflected in their exhibits. France showed 
considerable work illustrating their free artistic 
manner of handling plant form, while the Ger- 
mans and Austrians showed a more restrained and 
formal manner of using the suggestions they de- 
rived from nature. 

The “transactions” of the congress are reported 
in a volume of about 600 pages containing matter 
in three languages. The professional director of 
art will study this volume. 

The report from France states that “Education 
in the school and in the family, to be intellectually 
complete, must be artistic, and at the same time 
scientific”; that works of Phidias, Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, and many. others are too ad- 
vanced for the understanding of children; that 
subjects truly childish are best, and that they 
should be natural and not antique; that respect 
should be cultivated for good local art apd archi- 
tecture; that children may exert an important 
influence on home art. 

M. Leon Riotor, an acknowledged authority 
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on “L’Art a l’Ecole,’ says the school cannot 
create genuises, but it can give children a love of 
the beautiful, leading them to prefer that which is 
beautiful to that which is not, and to distinguish 
between things not equally beautiful. He calls at- 
tention to the value of enlisting the services of 
professional art students in decorating school- 
rooms. 

The society which M. Riotor represents has a 
broad aim, which includes what we ordinarily un- 
derstand by schoolroom decoration, but in addi- 
tion the cultivation of flowers and trees, and a 
consideration of art in the streets and buildings, 
and emphasizes the importance of organized visits 
to museums and workshops, and the holding of 
“concours” of art industry. 

A dissenting note came from Austria to the ef- 
fect that ‘It is a debatable question whether pic- 
torial and sculptural decorations are advisable at 
all in the schools. They distract the attention of 
the children from the teachers, or, what is more 
often the case, the children do not observe them. 
It is questionable how, far cheap reproductions 
should play a part in the artistic education of the 
children; or if they are of any real value at all, 
from the point of view of training the aesthetic 
sense. After all the best teacher is Nature, and 
every moment we keep our children in the school- 
room or in the school museums observing nothing 
but what is a dead letter to them, is taking them 
away from something which is very beautiful and 
very pleasurable for them. I object strongly to 
school museums and collections, except as far as 
the children can collect them themselves, and in 
every way make the museums for themselves. 
Above all I would havea little menagerie of 
household animals attached to every school.” 

There was an extended consideration of the 
training of art teachers. The representatives of 
different countries seemed to agree that the 
methods of study in the past emphasized too mucb 
examinations and the development of personal 
skill; that greater attention should be devoted to 
psychology, pedagogy, etc., to an extent similar 
to that devoted to these subjects in training teach- 
ers in other departments; that finally the art 
teacher should in every respect have a training and 
a standing accorded to teachers in other subjects, 
notably science and letters. 

Drawing has been studiously considered in sev- 
eral countries, notably by Dr. Kerschensteiner of 
Munich, who has devoted several years to ex- 
haustive study of the drawings of children. 
Among conclusions he deems as correct are the 
following: “In primary schools, at least, boys and 
girls require a different syllabus. Brush work 
should be preferred to all other technique in deco- 
ration drawing. As a rule drawing from Nature 
cannot be successfully taught in class before the 
age of ten. Where the systematic class teach- 
ing is begun at an early age, it is desirable to 
organize it exclusively as drawing from memory 
following class discussion. Drawing from good 
copies ghould have no place in class work, but it 
may be unreservedly recommended for home 
work.” 

E. Cooke of England, who has considered the 
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same subjects, disagreed with Dr. Kerschensteiner 
in several particulars. 

The interest aroused by the American exhibit 
was so great that the composite exposition was 
broken up and portions sent to European cities for 
further exhibition. The Parisian authorities in 
particular made arrangements for the showing in 
Paris of several of the American exhibits. Alto- 
gether the London congress has given a great 
impetus to the cause of art education in its appli- 
cation to industry, and the development of art as 
an important feature of life. 


PROBATION OFFICER’S VIEW. 


[Report of an ordinary conversation of an extraordi- 
nary man.] 


Mogy Bernstein, chief probation officer of the 
city of Omaha and leader of the newsboys of that 
place, is, and has been for years, a well-known 
character in Omaha, where he sold papers on the 
street, and where he was afterward to become the 
chief authority in dealing with wayward children. 


In discussing the juvenile matter, Mogy said:— 


“It is all in knowing your ground. I have 
known the bad boys of Omaha for a great many 
years, ever since I was a bad boy among them, and 
there is very little that takes place in the city that 
I cannot get a line on, through the boys whom I 
have always known. In many cities they have the 
wrong idea of dealing with the boy and girl who 
have gone astray, for in most cases they have the 
idea that a grown criminal and a child criminal are 
one and the same, and no great distinction is made 
between them. 

“Mrs. Doyle, the police matron of Lincoln, Neb., 
has the right idea of settling many of these diffi- 
cult cases out of court. 1 say this:is the right 
way, for by my years of experience I have found 
that much good can be done out of the police sta- 
tion and the court room which cannot be done 
after the child is brought within the influence of 
the police station and the court room.” 

It is Mogy’s opinion that the chief thing for the 
probation officer to do is to not get out of the ways 
of the people with whom he has to deal. He said 
that for years he had sold papers on the streets of - 
Omaha as a newsboy, and that in those years he 
had learned the ways of the urchin of the street, 
and that now when he is with them he is one of 
them. He has never entirely gotten away from the 
newsboy habit, and even now each day that he is in 
Omaha he goes on the streets of the city and at the 
old place, where years ago he sold papers for a 
livelihood, he now sells them to many of the same 
old customers, and all to be near the newsboys, for 
whom he works at all times. 

In Omaha the Thanksgiving, Christmas, and New 
Year’s dinners which he gives to the newsboys of 
the city are looked-forward-to affairs, and are the 
talk of that part of the state for a long time before- 
hand. These boys who are eligible are the ones 
known to be in good standing in the newsboy 
world and are those who are living up to the rules 
of the organized newsboys, namely, that they shall 
attend day or night school, shall not smoke cigar- 
ettes or jump street cars, and shall be morally clean 
at all times. Of course these rules are not lived 
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up to absolutely, but sufficiently so as to wield a 
helpful influence on the boys. 

“Nowadays the newspaper selling business is not 
as profitable a one as it was formerly, for the 
penny paper cannot give the returns to the boys on 
the street which the five-cent paper did. When I 
was in the business we used to make as high as 
$8 or $10 per day, but the boys now make from 
$1.50 to $2.” This was Mogy’s statement on the 
conditions of the business which the old-time news- 
boy had as compared with the present-day business. 
He said that many of the boys went regularly to 
day or night school and most of them had bank ac- 
counts. Some of the boys, he said, play the game 
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of not having change when they make a penny 
sale, and a nickel is given them in the hope that 
they will be told to keep the change, but these are 
rapidly being thinned out as “moochers.” 

Mr. Bernstein says that at present he has six as- 
sistants who aid him in his work as probation offi- 
cer, and besides these seven hundred boys and girls 
whom he has befriended at some time or another, 
and all of these working together make it possible 
for him to know most everything that is going on in 
the city. The secret of the whole affair is getting 
on the level with the boys and knowing their ways, 
and then the rest will work itself out. 


> 


COLLEGE 


ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES, 


SHORTER POEMS OF BROWNING.— (VIL) 


LYRICS AND POEMS OF LOVE.—(L) 
“MEETING AT NIGHT,” “PARTING AT MORNING.” 


The two poems, “Meeting at Night” and “Part- 
ing at Morning,” are studies in impressionism. 
The figures in the foreground, we observe, are 
motionless. They stand before us, the most 
prominent feature of the impression, yet it is not 
to them that our attention is drawn so much as to 
their point of view. In each poem the picture 
drawn of the sea and the shore verifies and intensi- 
fies the dramatic moment for the characters; they 
are not wrapped up in themselves, but are a keen 
and vital part of a very vital earth; afterward, 
when they look back, the sea, the moon, the rising 
sun, and particularly the long, mysterious path of 
light, that means so much to all sea lovers, are 
stamped upon the memory as distinct features of 
the moment’s experience. To bring environ- 
ment into experience is a device common enough 
with writers both of poetry and prose, and it is 
also common enough as a human experience. 
The test in poetry is whether the poet has made, 
psychologically, true use of such a device. But 
Browning is an impressionist; as true in his intui- 
tion of values as he is deep in reading out their 
spiritual meanings, and positive and clear in their 
description. By this we know the truth of 
Browning’s impressionism, that it moves us in the 
depths of our own life. By this we know that he 
was a master of impressionism, knowing that to 
whatever the eye or the ear truly responds, the 
soul responds also. 

In these poems Browning has used the appeal 
to both eye and ear; a gray sea blending into a 
black land; a yellow moon upon the horizon’s 


edge breaking into riplets of fire on the waves; 


the silence of night, when every sound is heard, 
even the scent of the sea-marshes—all are a part 
of the picture, and independent of the human 
action passing across it. “The startled little 
waves,” the quenching of the speed of the boat in 
“the slushy sand,” the eagerness in the heart of 
the man have no part in this picture. They are 
not a part of the experience; on the other hand, 
the tap on the pane, the scratch and blue spurt of 


the match are an inseparable part of the experi- 
ence, and likewise have no part in the landscape 
study. 

In the second poem, “Parting at Morning,” the 
glay’s aspect is given just as vividly. The sea, 
with the rest of the world, has awakened to life; it 
waits the oncomer, with its path of gold to lead 
him out of view, out of the present experience to 
that beyond the horizon. “Round the cape of a 
sudden came the sea” to do its part in the world’s 
work, which is, after all, the fulfillment of the pur- 
pose of man. Thus is Browning an impressionist 
in the study of Nature.: But he is a greater im- 
pressionist in the two dramatic moments which 
complete the study. Both of them are so perfect 
that to dwell upon them would be a loss rather 
than a gain in poetical feeling. We may approach 
the first by an effort of the imagination, but no 
imagination can paint the blankness and emptiness 
of the world when the one we loved best has gone 
away, even if it were to follow a straight path of 
gold. ; 

LOVE AMONG THE RUINS. 


“Love Among the Ruins” belongs to a later 
period than “Meeting at Night” and ‘Parting at 
Morning.” “Love Among the Ruins” was writ- 
ten at Rome during the winter of 1853-1854, and 
was published in the volume entitled “Men and 
Women.” It was written in the Casa Guidi 
house, where both Brownings shut themselves in 
from distraction for a winter of solid work. 
This winter in Rome, in Casa Guidi, while Mrs. 
Browning wrote “Aurora Leigh,” Robert Brown- 
ing wrote “Men and Women.” 

Mr. Dowden, in his “Robert Browning,” pub- 
lished in the Temple Biographies Series, says:— 

“The fifty poems of ‘Men and Women,’ with few 
exceptions, fall into three principal groups—those 
which interpret various careers or moods, or mo- 
ments of love; those which deal with the 
fine arts—painting, poetry, and music— ... and 
thirdly, those which are connected with religious 
thought or feeling.” ; 

“Love Among the Ruins” belongs to the first 
class, those of the love motif; those that interpret 
certain moments of love. Again, Mr. Dowden 
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says: “In the poems which treat of the love of 
man and woman, Browning regards the union of 
soul with soul as the capital achievement of life, 
and also affording one of its chief tests.” “Love 
Among the Ruins” is written in anticipation of 
that supreme moment, an anticipation of assur- 
ance and content to the lover riding out to the 
ruin where his lady is waiting. There is no doubt 
in his mind, and consequently no eager straining 
forward to overtake the moment, but the 
happiness into which everything he passes seems 
to enter and make his own day’s experience one 
with that of surrounding earth and enveloping his- 
tory. He is riding through scenes of action, out to 
where the king’s palace stood and crowned them. 
Memories of the long gone cities appear as a 
Vision to the lover as he _ rides,—memories 
of men making up the story of life by what they 
felt, their loves, ambitions, losses, and gains. 
Though all presently vanishes into the scenes of 
the present, and the thought of the present hour 
with its purpose; yet again, as he approaches the 
solitary tower, he reconstructs the past, contrasting 
it with the present; the teeming, active city with 
the quiet, pastoral landscape, only the cattle moy- 
ing upon it, and the one solitary man on the way 
to fulfill his quest. But as the vision of the land- 
scape centres more and more upon the ruined 
tower standing alone in the fields under the 
deepening twilight, so the feeling of the poem is 
concentrated, still in the lover’s anticipation, on 
the moment before him. The poem is full of 
eagerness for that moment, and we feel for all his 
calm contemplation of the surroundings, it is the 
eagerness of the lover’s own heart; although his 
imagination hastens ahead and transfers it to the 
maiden. So satisfied is the rider with his happy 
assurance that the peace of the evening settling 
upon the upland pastures enfolds him and his life. 
The life of this place was not the triumphs and the 
games and the toils of the vanished city, but such 
as his own present, his own love, the experience of 
the soul. Mr. Dowden’s criticism is too good not 
to pass on:— 

“The poem of union, “Love Among the Ruins,” 
is constructed in a triple contrast; the endless 
pastures, prolonged to the edge of sunset, with 
their infinity of calm, are contrasted with the vast 
and magnificent animation of the city which once 
occupied the plain and the mountain slopes. The 
lover keeps at arm’s length from his heart and 
brain what yet fills them all the while; here in this 
placid pasture land is one vivid point of intensest 
life; here, where once were the grandeur and 
tumult of the enormous city, is that which can 
abolish for the lover all its glories and its shames. 
His eager anticipation of meeting his beloved, 
face to face and heart to heart, is not sung, after 
the manner of Burns, as a jet of unmingled joy; 
he delays his rapture to make its arrival more en- 
tirely rapturous; he uses his imagination to check 
and to enhance his passion; and the poem, though 
not a simple cry of the heart, is entirely true as a 
rendering of emotion which has taken imagination 
into its service,” 
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Arranged by Bessie L. Putnam. 
WORDS BY LINCOLN, 
{Quotations by the school.] 
“Keep pegging away.” 
“Let none falter who thinks he is right.” 
“T don’t think much of a man who is not wiser to-day 
than he was yesterday.” t 
“Gold is good in its place; but living, brave, and patri- 
otic men are better than gold.” 
“The occasion is piled high with difficulty, and we 
must rise high with the occasion.” 
“With malice toward none, with charity for all, with 
firmness in the right, let us strive on to finish the work 
we are in.” 


“You can fool some people all of the time, and all 


people some of the time, but you can’t fool all people all 
of the time” 

“Intelligence, patriotism, Christianity, and a firm reli- 
ance on Him who has never yet forsaken this favored 
land, are still competent to adjust in the best way all 
our present difficulties.” 

“Nothing valuable can be lost by taking time. If 
there be an object to hurry any of you, in hot haste, to 
a step which you would never take deliberately, that ob- 
ject will be frustrated by taking time, but no good ob- 
ject can be frustrated by it.” 

“The mystic chords of memory, stretching from every 
battlefield and patriot grave to every loving heart and 
hearthstone all over this broad land, will yet swell the 
chorus of the Union, when again touched, as sure'y they 
will be, by the better angels of our nature.” 

WORDS ABOUT LINCOLN. 

He touched the log cabin and it became the palace in 
which greatness was nurtured.—David Swing. 

He was human, and thus touched the chord that 
makes the whole world kin——H. W. Bolton. 

He has this three-fold greatness,—great in life, great 
in death, great in the history of the world.—J. P. New- 
man. 

Out of that commonest kind of living came the un- 
commonest kind of character of these modern years, the 
sublimest liberative power in the history of freedom.— 
F. M. Bristol. 

He stands as the first typical American, the man who 
comprehended within himself all the strength and gen- 
tleness, all the majesty and grace of this Repub.ic— 
Abraham Lincoln.—H. W. Grady. 

Lincoln was the first great man I talked with freely 
in the United States who in no single instance reminded 
me of the difterence between himself and me, of the dif- 
ference in color.—Fred Douglass. 

Lincoln’s goodness of heart, his sense of duty, his un- 
selfishness, his freedom from vanity, his long suffering, 
his simplicity were never disturbed either by power or 
by opposition.—Professor Goldwin Smith. 

LINCOLN’S CHILDHOOD. 

When the compiler of the Dictionary of Congress was 
collecting material for this work he sent Mr. Lincoln a 
request for a sketch of his life. He received the fol- 
lowing:— 

“Born February 12, 1809, in Hardin county, Kentucky. 

“Education defective. 

“Profession, a lawyer. 

“Have been a captain of Volunteers in Black Hiwk 
war. 

“Postmaster at a very small office. 

“Four times a meniber of the Illinois lezisliture, avd 
was a member of the Lower House of Congress. 

. “Yours, &e.. 
“A. Lincoln,” 
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When he was eight years old his father moved to the 
then unsettled country of Indiana, the nearest neighbors 
being two or three miles away. His schooling was the 
best the country at the time afforded, but his mother 
was, after all, his main teacher, giving him the rudi- 
ments of reading and writing. “I would rather,” she 
declared, “my son would be able to read the Bible than 
to own a farm, if he can’t have but one.” 

It is pathetic to find that the first practical use Lin- 
coln made of the maternal aid was in writing a letter, 
nine months after his mother’s death, entreating a trav- 
eling minister, an old friend of the family, to come and 
preach her funeral sermon. And the sermon was de- 
livered as desired, just a year after her burial. 


HIS EARLY READING. a 

Ranisay’s “Life of Washington” was one of his early 
favorites, and was borrowed from his teacher. One 
night after reading, he laid the book earefully away, a8 
he supposed, to find in the morning that the wind had 
shifted, and a soaking rain had deluged the precious 
volume. He had no money to compensate for the dam- 
age, but taking the book, he went at once to its owner, 
and offered to pay for it in work. Three days of con- 
tinuous work at “pulling fodder” paid the debt, and gave 
to Lincoln the nucleus of a small but well-selected li- 
brary. Weems’s “Life of Washington” a “Life of Henry 
Clay,” “Aesop’s Fables” and Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress” were other early favorites which doubtléss aided 
in giving to his writings a simplicity and conciseness 
rarely excelled in our language. 

HOW HE EARNED HIS FIRST DOLLAR. 


This is his history of it, as related to Secretary Sew- 
ard:— 


“I was about eighteen years of age. I belonged, you 
know, to what they call down South, the ‘scrubs’; people 
who do not own slaves are nobody there. But we had 
succeeded in raising, chiefly by my labor, sufficient prod- 
uce, as I thought, to justify me in taking it down the 
river to sell. 

“After much persuasion, I got the consent of mother 
(his stepmother) to go, and constructed a little flatboat, 
large enough to take a barrel or two of things, that we 
had gathered, with myself and a little bundle, down to 
New Orleans. A steamer was coming down the river. 
We have, you know, no wharves on the western streams, 
and fhe custom was, if passengers were at any of the 
landings, for them to go out in a boat, the steamer stop- 
ping and taking them on board. 

I was contemplating my new flatboat, and wondering 
whether I could make it stronger or improve it in any 
particular, when two men came down to the shore in 
carriages with trunks, and looking at the different boats 
singled out mine, and asked: ‘Who owns this? I an- 
swered somewhat modestly: ‘I do.’ ‘Will you,’ said one 
of them, ‘take us and our trunks out to the steamer?’ 
‘Certainly,’ said I. I was very glad to have the chance of 
earning something. I supposed that each of them 
would give me two or three bits. The trunks were put 
on my flatboat, the passengers seated themselves on the 
trunks, and I sculled them out to the steamboat. 

“They zot on board and I lifted up their heavy trunks, 
and put them on deck. The steamer was about to put 
on steam again, when I called out that they had forgot- 
ten to pay me. Each of them took from his pocket a 
silver half-dollar, and threw it on the floor of my boat. 
I could scarcely believe my eyes as I picked up the 
money. Gentlemen, you may think it was a very little 
thing, and in these days it seems to me a trifle, but ft 
was a most important incident in my life. I could 
searcely credit that I, a poor boy, had earned a dollar 
in less than a day—that by honest work I had earned a 
dollar. The world seemed wider and fairer before me. 
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I was a more hopeful and confident being from that 
time.” 

Recitation, Lincoln’s favorite poem, “Oh; Why Should 
the Spirit of Mortal Be Proud?” by William Knox. 

Oration, “Address at Gettysburg,’ pronounced by our 
best critics as one of the choicest gems in American lit- 
erature:— 

“fourscore and seven years ago, our fathers brought 
forth upon this continent a new nation, conceived in lib- 
erty, and dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal. We are engaged in a great civil war, 
testing whether that nation—or any nation so conceived 
and so dedicated—can long endure. We are met on a 
great battlefield of that war. We are met to dedicate a 
portion of that field as a final resting-place of those who 
here gave their lives that that nation might live. It is 
altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. 
But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate, we cannot 
consecrate, we cannot hallow this ground. The brave 
men, living and dead, who struggled here, have conse- 
crated it far above our power to add or detract. The 
world will little note, nor long remember, what we say 
here; but it can never forget what they did here. 

“It is for us, the living, rather to be dedicated to the 
unfinished work which they have thus far so nobly car- 
ried on. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the 
great task remaining before us; that from these honored 
dead we take increased devotion to that cause for which 
they here gave the last full measure of devotiou; that 
we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have 
died in vain; that this nation shall, under God, have a 
new birth of freedom; and that .government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish 
from the earth.” 

Selections from Mark Lemon’s Tribute. 

Song (or reading)—‘O Captain! My Captain!” by Walt 
Whitman. 


LOOKING FOR THE BEST. 
{from the Fitchburg Sentinel.] 

Massachusetts is evidently at a critical period in its 
educational career, and it is of the highest importance 
that no mistakes be made. The tendency of the times 
is toward magnifying the industrial side of education. 
There is so much work to do, and the demands of daily 
living and of the fashions which the women feel that 
they must observe are so inexorable, that the head of 
the family is hard pressed for the wherewithal to sup- 
port the material side of life, while the better side is 
generally neglected for the inferior. This domination of 
the inferior is the phase of education which has to be 
met to-day. It is a feeling on the part of many people 
that the first duty they have to perform is to get enough 
to eat well, dress well, live in a first-class house, supplied 
with all modern improvements, and spend well in the 
daily non-essentials which consume a great deal of 
money and bring in very small returns other than grati- 
fication of pride. 

How far will Commissioner Snedden fit into this cur- 
rent of popular thought? How far will he stem it and 
set a higher standard for the education of the average 
boy and girl in the state? There is no doubt that the old 
style of education, with its cramming of useless courses, 
was very far from the best for the minds of boys who 
were to become citizens and of girls who were to keep 
up their end in the sociai duties and home life of the 
day. But that by no means proves that a training for 
the mere making of a living is the end of all effort. 
Grovelling in the dirt of mere money-making is as far 
to one extreme as ithe old system was at the other. 
There is something far better, and Massachusetts looks 


to David Snedden for original and prophetic work to the 
best end. 
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SEGREGATION IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 


We have no facts upon which to base a judg- 
ment as to the advisability of going to the great 
expense of overhauling and overturning the high 
schools of a city or state where there is segrega- 
tion in high schools and requiring co-education, 
nor have we any facts as to the reverse proposi- 
tion, and no man or woman has ever presented any 
facts so far as we can discover. 

It has never been shown that the morality, 
gentlemanliness, or scholarly industry of the boys 


. in college who come from a boys’ school, private 


or public, are more pronounced than in the case of 
those from co-educational schools. Ought not 
that to be clearly demonstrable if it is true? 

It has never been shown that there is more im- 
morality among girls in co-educational institu- 
tions, or lower scholarly standards, or less woman- 
liness among girls in or from co-educational 
schools than from segregated schools, public or 
private. Ought not something of this sort to be 
demonstrated? 

Or, if they say that this is asking too much of 
them, ought they not to name a co-educational 
school in which for a period of ten or twenty years 
the morality has been low, or the scholarship has 
suffered? 

Of course no man dares to attempt any phase of 
a demonstration. 

What does he offer as a substitute? 

Why, a philosophy! What virtue is there in a 


philosophy that has had seventy-five years of op- 
portunity for a demonstration, that now has about 
8,000 schools for observation and study and has 
nothing to show for itself? ’ 

No man offers a clean-cut philosophy, even, or 
pretends that his opinion is final, that it is anything 
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more than a personal affair of no public impor- 
tance. 

Now a new species of absurdity appears. The 
Chicdgo Tribune of November 27, 1909, reports 
that a high school principal stated_that the parents 
favor segregation in the high schools, that the 
teachers want it, that the boys and girls are over- 
whelmingly in favor of it. He does not present 
a fact. Has he any to offer? If he has, why does 
he not state them in a scholarly, manly way? If 
he makes such a statement and has no facts be- 
hind it what good old Saxon word applies to him? 

In how many and in what cities have these can- 
vasses been made? How were they made? Is 
not his morality involved in showing that an ade- 
quate investigation has been made? 

His scholarship is certainly involved. He has 
no right to be a high school principal unless he re- 
spects the standards of science, and there is a uni- 
versally recognized science of investigating so sim- 
ple a matter as that. 

The Tribune says there were 400 secondary 
teachers present, and not one of them called for 
the source of his information. Would this princi- 
pal or any of those teachers accept from a pupil a 
miscellaneous impression in history, in Latin 
grammar, in the solution of a problem in algebra, 
in a demonstration of a proposition in geometry, 
or in laboratory work in physics or chemistry? 
Certainly not. This principal and these teachers 
are refusing promotion and graduation to boys 
and girls every year on a hundredth part of the ex- 
cuse they give for their own scholarly impeach- 
ment. 


o-0- 
PROFESSIONAL BOOKS. 


Only one who has been a part of the profes- 
sional movements has any idea how much has hap- 
pened in the last twenty-five years. The first real 
earnest attempt to publish professional educational 
books was a little more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, when D. C. Heath started his business, so 
far as new books were concerned, on Dr. W. H. 
Payne’s admirable translations of Compayre’s 
works. Other publishers indulged in abundant 
jokes at the folly. But it was a success, not only 
from the sale of the books, but by bringing to the 
support of the new publishing house the profes- 
sional reading element, a body of ardent, loyal 
men and women. 

Since then several publishers have occasionally 
issued a teacher’s book, but they have done this 
from one of three reasons which they have usually 
offered as an excuse: Because they thought they 
had a pull, or the author had, whereby the book 
ought to be placed upon a reading circle list. 
This always pays. Or, because the author could 
use the book in his own normal school or depart- 
ment of education and was likely to have it so used 
in other schools and colleges. Or, thirdly, be- 
cause the house had the author’s text-books and it 
pleased him to have them issue a professional 
book, 

Now, for the first time since the first activity of 
Mr. Heath, an important publishing house has is- 
sued a line of twenty educational books, all by 
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active American educators, all brought out, almost 
literally, within a year, and for the sake of publish- 
ing these books with no staying of proceedings to 
estimate which reading circles or normal schools 
will probably use any given book. ‘This is, in a 
way, the most important professional book situa- 
tion developed in a quarter of a century. 

In view of this departure it is interesting to see 
what books hawe been selected by the Houghton 
Mifflin Company in their attempt to cater to a 
newly created reading public. We give the title 
of about half of these, selecting books of general 
interest which were clearly published for their pro- 
fessional merit apart from any direct connection 
between either author or subject and special 
sale :— 

“American Education,” by Andrew S. Draper, 
commissioner of education of the state of New 
York. 

“Social Development and Education,” by M. V. 
O’Shea, University of Wisconsin. 

“The Teacher,” by George Herbert Palmer and 
Alice Freeman Palmer. 

“Growth and Education,” by Professor John M. 
Tyler, Amherst College. 

“Education,” by Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

“The Meaning of Infancy,” by John Fiske. 

“Education for Efficiency and the New Defini- 


tion of the Cultivated Man,” by Charles W. Eliot, 


president emeritus of Harvard University. 

“Moral Principles in Education,” by John 
Dewey, Columbia University. 

“Changing Conceptions of Education,” by E. P. 
Cubberley, Leland Stanford Junior University. 

“Self-Cultivation in English,” by George Her- 
bert Palmer, Harvard University. 

“Ethical and Moral Instruction in the Schools,” 
by George Herbert Palmer. 

“How to Study,” by Professor Frank McMurry, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

EDUCATE THE NEGRO. 


G. Gunby Jordan, president of the Columbus 
(Ga.) board of education, has this potent word 
about the education of the negro:— 

“Thinking people are beginning, more and more, 


to believe that a great mistake has been made 


heretofore in the education of the negro. Person- 
ally, I have thought for a long time that not only 
negroes, but white people, should have some form 
of industrial education concurrent with the aca- 
demic education taught. In our own schools we 
have free kindergartens, where the ground work 
for such education is given. These free kinder- 
gartens apply to the white and colored alike. 
Then we have a primary industrial school, where 
gardening, outdoor life, basket weaving, burnt 
leather, bead work, and kindred arts are taught. 
And then a secondary industrial school, where our 
white boys and girls are made practical bread- 
winners in a three-years’ course. Carpentry, join- 
ery, machine work, forging, textile education, 
stenography, typewriting, bookkeeping, dressmak- 
ing, millinery, and cooking are taught along with 
the academic course. So also in the colored 
schools, after the children have passed through the 
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kindergarten, they have domestic science and the 
industrial arts taught them. ll the boys are 
trained in carpentry, joinery, forging, and black- 
smith work, and we hope to add a leather working 
department to this sgon. The girls are made 
practical cooks, dressmakers, and taught laundry 
practically, and such other branches as will make 
them good domestic servants, and competent in 
their own homes. It is a pleasing symptom to see 
that the colored schools, such as Clark University, 
have adopted agriculture as one of their regular 
courses. The Tuskegee idea is growing through- 
out the South. Very rapidly prohibition, by local 
option or statutory enactment, is making all the 
Southern states, where the majority of the negroes 
reside, a better place for the education of the negro 
than heretofore. It could only be expected that a 
race, generous by nature, easily influenced, igno- 
rant and lately enslaved, should yield to the temp- 
tations which the saloons offer, and this has 
probably been the most potent argument for the 
rapid growth of prohibition in the South. The 
saloon having been abolished and industrial educa- 
tion growing as it is, there must be much greater 
hope for the future of the negro. This race 
should be taught practical every-day work in 
those lines which the negro is fitted to fill, and in 
which he must make his living.” 


THE PINCHOT EPISODE. 


Not since the sinking of the Maine have I ever 
seen such unanimity throughout the Middle West 
as there is over the dismissal of Mr. Pinchot by 
President Taft. Apparently no investigation will 
modify public sentiment perceptibly. It is my 
privilege to be in St. Louis, Chicago, and there- 
abouts just now, and it is an experience never to 
be forgotten. Itis only to be compared to the 
spirit of 1898. Congress should adjourn and 
make its members live with their constituents for a 
few weeks right off now. Theodore Roosevelt 
was never a hundredth part of the hero that he is 
to-day. The mention of his name causes any 
audience to burst into deafening applause as it 
has not done for more than three years. The end 
no, one knoweth. 


ORGANIZATION OF CRIMINALS. 


Hugh C. Weir, in The World To-day for January, 
has as startling an article as has been written in 
many aday. If you do not read the article, which 
you ought to do, at least meditate upon these sug- 
gestive questions :— 

Do you know that our criminals cost us 
$3,500,000 a day? 

Do you know that 250,000 persons—whom the 
law never touches—are engaged in the systematic 
pursuit of crime as a business ? 

Do you know that the American pickpockets are 
as thoroughly organized as any trades union? 

Do you know that the pickpockets of New York 


retain the permanent services of one of the best- 


known criminal lawyers of the United States to 
look after their “interests”? 

Do you know that there is a certain wealthy 
resident of New York who owes his income to the 
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fees of prominent criminals, who pay him to travel 
up and down the country asa “fixer” between 
them and the police? 

Do you know that during the past ten years the 
tramp burglars of this country have almost 
doubled? 


GIFTS FOR 1909. 

More than one-third of all the public bequests for 
1909 were given specifically for educational work 
and institutions. The total public benefactions in 
the United States during the last twelve months 
were $141,250,000, an amount just $40,000,000 
greater than any previous year in the history of the 
country. The amount this year was over twice as 
large as was given away last year. The principal 
benefactors in 1909 have been the late John S. 
Kennedy of New York, $26,550,000; John D. 
Rockefeller, $12,825,000; and Andrew Carnegie, 
$6,056,500. 


PICTURES FOR SCHOOLS. 

If pupils from the primary grades to the univer- 
sity can be surrounded with copies of the great 
masterpieces, if the teachers will illustrate by these 
pictures what constitutes a good building, statue, 
or painting, we may hope for a possible future in 
American art. Libraries are co-operating with 
the schools in this work, and the California 
Library Association has prepared an annotated 
list of five hundred well known pictures represent- 
ing masterpieces in architecture, sculpture, and 
painting. This list has proved helpful to many 
schools and libraries throughout the country, but 
a wider publicity should be given, and the atten- 
tion of all teachers called to its suggestiveness. 
The list may be secured by application to Anna 
McConnell Beckley, public library, Los Angeles. 
Twenty-five cents a copy. 


THE ADDING MACHINE. 

Detroit is justly proud of having robbed arith- 
metic of its terrors. E. St. Elmo Lewis, manu- 
facturer of these machines, says :— 

“It has been man’s struggle from the time of 
our first parents to live up to the principle that no 
man should be set at work that a machine can do 
as well or better. It has taken revolutions to ac- 
complish this, revolutions such as took place in 
the trade riots that featured the introduction of 
machinery in the manufacture of shoes in Eng- 
land. But the introduction of the one machine 
with which I am concerned has given new employ- 
ment to thousands and liberated men’s minds in 
the handling of the facts and figures of commerce 
from the thraldom of dull routine. There is 
nothing in business and in life that so stunts the 
mental growth of man as being compelled to do 
the same old thing in the same old way in an end- 
less succession of tasks.” 

President Maclaurin of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology says:— 

“It is in the popular appreciation of science 
rather than in science itself that the last century 
has proved absolutely revolutionary. The educa- 
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tional revival that marked the transition from the 
pre-scientific to the scientific era was due to the 
great social changes brought about by the applica- 
tions of science to industry. The method of the 
laboratory constitutes perhaps the most striking 
peculiarity of scientific training. This has given 
a new significance to the study of the mode of de- 
velopment of the growing boy and girl, and has 
breathed a new spirit into psychology.” 


Peace appears to reign in Cleveland, Dr. George 
C. Ashmun being elected president of the board. 
Mrs. Hyre declined to be a candidate, and Mr. 
Haserot made no contest for re-election. Mrs. 
Hyre nominated Dr. Ashmun. It is emphatically 
announced that there will be no crusade against 
Superintendent Elson or his associate officials. 


Speaking of “Spelling,” we had the privilege re- 
cently of looking over several hundred original 
letters of most notable Americans from Colonial 
days to the close of the Civil war, and their simpli- 
fied spelling is interesting. For illustration, 
General Francis Marion wrote officially, saying: 
“T wrought Captain Drayton” to do so and so. 


The much announced magazine articles by 
Joseph M. Rogers have begun, and the first one is 
the weakest and silliest of all the weak and silly 
articles that have been appearing. We shall deal 
with it in detail by and by. It is wholly beneath 
the dignity of the great magazine that publishes 
it. 

The topic for the Indianapolis meeting, March 
1-4, will be “The Recognition of Difference Among 
Children and the Resulting Modifications in Edu- 
cation.” This ought to present the best pro- 
gram on record. 


The increased cost of the schools has been slight 
in the elementary grades. In Milwaukee, for in- 
stance, the increase in school cost in seventeen 
years has been $10.56 per pupil, but in the ele- 
mentary grades it has been but $5.08. ° 


Indianapolis is making provision to teach such- 
children as desire it the art of pressing and cleans-. 
ing clothing skilfully. That is sensible. Is not 
Indianapolis first in this departure? 


Whitewater (Wis.) Normal school has had effi- 
cient manual training for twenty-five years, ever 
since President Albert Salisbury went there. 


The New Bedford Standard has taken rank 
abreast the Springfield Republican in editorial 
writing of the highest order. 


Illinois has 983,921 children in the public 
schools‘in 13,031 schoolhouses, and 28,083 teach- 
ers. 


Mrs. Sage’s gift of $650,000 to Yale for the pur- 
chase of a thirty-acre park was a notable close for 
1909. 


The increase in trained teachers in Connecticut 
last year was 280 as against 111 the year before. 


Professor W. M. Davis of Harvard is sure that 
the earth is only 60,000,000 years old. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE PRESLDENT’S PROGRAM, 

After listening respectfully to the representa- 
tions made by the presidents of six of the largest 
railways of the country, all of whom were sure 
that some of the amendments to the Inter-State 
Commerce Act which he contemplated recommend- 
ing would work havoc to railway interests, Presi- 
dent Taft went right on with the preparation of his 
message with few, if any, modifications of his origi- 
nal program. The President is courteous toward 
all advisers, but he has well-grounded convictions 
of his own, and he is not easily swerved from them. 


EFFECTIVE RAILWAY REGULATION, 


Among the more important aims which the 
President has in view are the control of the issue 
of securities by railroad companies by making 
their issue subject to the approval of the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission, and to the condi- 
tion that stock be not sold at less than par, and 
bonds at a fair valuation; the right of the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission to initiate com- 
plaints and to hold up new rates and classifications 
until sufficient cause is shown for them; and the 
creation of a special inter-state commerce court to 
hear all appeals from the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission, and from which appeal -hall lie 
only to the supreme court. It is proposed to for- 
bid a railroad from buying the stock of another 
road, excepting where the road already owns a. 
majority of the stock of the second road. 


THE QUESTION OF SHIP SUBSIL IES. 


One of the questions upon which legislation at 
the present session of Congress is confidently pre- 
dicted is that of ship subsidies. If the bill which 
Representative Humphrey of Washington has in- 
troduced should be enacted, American ships of the 
second class, that is, of a tonnage of at least 5,000 
and a speed of sixteen knots, would be given a 
subsidy of $4 a mile for carrying mails on an out- 
ward voyage of 4,000 miles or more. At present 
only ships of the first class, of 8,000 tons or more 
burden, receive a subsidy, and the owners of such 
vessels cannot be persuaded to use them on long 
voyages to the Otient and South America. At one 
point, however, the bill arouses the strong oppo- 
sition of some of the staunchest advocates of the 
subsidy idea. This is the provision admitting 
ships of foreign build to Ameriqan register for for- 
eign trade. 

THE BOOMING “STUDENT VOLUNTEERS.” 

Whatever ground there may be, in some quar- 
ters, for the feeling that there is a decline of-re- 
ligious faith and activity, the depressing influences 
seem not to have reached the younger elements of 
church membership, where, after all, the hope of 
the future lies. Witness the “Student Volunteers” 
who have just been holding their quadrennial 
convention at Rochester, N. Y. More than four 
thousand delegates were present,—young men and 
women from various higher institutions of learn- 
ing in the United States and Canada,—and the 
proceedings were marked by the greatest enthu- 
siasm. These “Student Volunteers” aim espe- 


cially to promote activity in foreign missionary 
work. Theifs is not a merely theoretical interest. 
They are really “volunteers” for the reéruitment 
of mission workers ; and during the last four years 
not less than 1,283 of them have sailed for mis- 
sion fields. The volunteers also are contributing 
$127,000 annually toward mission work. 
THE BRITISH CAMPAIGN. 

The British political campaign has been one of 
great bitterness and intensity, deepening toward 
the close. Nothing at all approaching it has been 
witnessed during this generation; and the deplor- 
able thing about it is that the issues presented and 
the arguments of the speakers on both sides have 
been such as to array class against class, to an un- 
precedented extent. So hard fought has the bat- 
tle been that of the entire number of 670 seats 
only seventeen have been uncontested. Although 
the Labor members once elected will act with the 
Liberals, there has been some scattering of 
strength, and in a number of districts Liberal and 
Labor candidates have divided the vote, instead of 
combining on one candidate or the other. The 
Liberals, from the first, have acted as if victory 
were assured, and there has been a corresponding 
air of depression on the other side. 


A BALANCE ON THE RIGHT SIDE. 


The treasury accounts for December offered a 
pleasing variation from the preceding five months 
of the current fiscal year, in that they showed a 
balance of revenue over expenditures amounting to 
a little more than $2,000,000. This is cheering, so 
far as it goes, but the deficit on the six months’ 
operations, in the ordinary accounts, ex- 
cluding, that is, the Panama canal 
and the public debt account, amounted to 
almost exactly $24,000,000, and this in spite of an 
increased revenue from customs amounting to 
$30,000,000. ~ Evidently, the movement toward 
frugality in the departments has not been inaugu- 
rated too soon. 

DISCIPLINING THE “INSURGENTS.” 


There is a good deal of excitement among the 
so-called Republican “insurgents” in Congress 
over reports that President Taft will discipline 
them for their hostile attitude by refusing 
to honor their claims for “patronage” in 
the distribution of appointments. The whole 
matter, to an outside observer, seems a 
tempest in a_ teapot. Until the President’s 
attitude has been clearly and unmistakably de- 
fined, it would be premature to infer it from the 
attitude of Postmaster-General Hitchcock, or 
other department heads. There is a certain 
anomaly in the course of “insurgents” who assail 
the administration and its policies, and yet expect 
consideration in the parceling out of appoint- 
ments ; but it is a mischievous system which turns 
these appointments into “patronage” under any 
conditions ; and the more offices can be put under 
the civil service rules and filled without political 
bias, the better both for politics and the public ser- 
vice. 
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NATURE 


QUEER CRADLES. 
BY HARRIET G. BROWN. 


January is a good month to go coon hunting. 
Only it is cocoons, not raccoons, that you should 
look for now. 

For weeks the cocoon cradles have been 
swaying on the branches. When the leaves 
were on the trees, the cocoons were so hidden that 
they would rarely be discovered except by acci- 
dent. But now the winter winds have blown 
nearly all the leaves away, and the cocoons are in 
plain sight for those whose eyes are sharp enough 
to see them. 

Almost any road that leads through the woods 
or past bushes will have plenty of cocoons waiting 
for the lucky finder. 

Perhaps the two kinds that are the easiest to 
find are the large cocoons of the Attacus Cecropia 
and the Attacus Prometheus. These cocoons vary 
a good deal, both in size and shape. But often 
they are as much as five inches long, so are much 
more easily found:than the smaller cocoons. 


Often the cocoons are more or less attached to 
leaves, so, soon a cluster of two or three leaves will 
seem to you to have such a suspicious look that 
you will wish to look at it quite closely before you 
pass it by. 

The cocoons are fastened to the twigs by their 
longest side. They are of tough, silky parchment 
in texture. In color they are gray, tan, or darker 
brown. They are inflated, or bag-like, often 
pointed at one end. 

The cocoon in the illustration was found on a 
bush by the roadside. Cecropia spent several 
weeks in a. New Hampshire schoolroom, and 
about ten days before Easter came quietly out 
of her tan-colored cradle to be herself our 
prettiest and best-remembered object lesson 
of Easter. 

The narrow, crumpled wings looked very use- 
less as they rested on her plump little body. They 
were soft, and damp, and flabby. But Cecropia 
knew just what to do, and did not at all mind the 
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STUDIES. 


bright eyes of the little ones that watched with 
eager interest to “see the wings grow.” 

Slowly she worked her wings up and down, 
pumping into the tiny veins the strengthening 
fluids from her body. The wings swelled and 
puckered at first, then gradually grew large, and 
smooth, and perfect. After the wings had become 
full-size, Cecropia kept opening and shutting them, 
and working them to and fro, as if to strengthen 
the muscles. “That’s just what we do with our 
arms in gymnastics,” one little boy said. 

Cecropia measured six and a half inches from 
the tip of one wing to the tip of the other. But 
the cocoon seems to be almost as closely shut as 
before she came out. The doctor “put her to 


sleep” for us, as our woods were leafless and snow 
still lingered in patches. She could not have lived 
if we had opened the door and let her fly away. 

But in the curio cabinet with the glass door 
Cecropia and her cradle are always ready to illus- 
trate the Easter lesson to any one who wishes to 
see her. 

Some of the “dust” from her wings has been 
used for the microscope, to show the arrangement 
of the scales on her wings. ‘ 

The cocoons of the Cecropia may be found on 
twigs of apple, cherry, and plum trees, as well as 
on bushes and trees of the woods, such as maples, 
alders, and birches. 

The Prometheus moth chooses a leaf, generally 
on a wild cherry, sassafras, spicewood, or button- 
bush. She first wraps the stem of the leaf with 
silk, and then fastens it in the same way to the 
twig. The leaf forms the mould for her winter 
cradle. It is so firmly fastened to the stem that 
no winter wind can dislodge it. 

The Cecropia and the Prometheus are two of 
our most beautiful and most important moths. 

Among the dead oak leaves that have fallen to 
the ground you may find the cocoon of the 
Polyphemus moth, or American silk worm. It is 
covered with oak leaves drawn around and fas- 
tened by silk threads. The coldr of the cocoon 
harmonizes with the color of the soil and leaves, 
so that it is not easily found. 
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Upon the Ailantus tree we find the cocoons of 
the beautiful Ailantus moth. 

The chrysalis of Vanessa Antiopa is the color of 
old wood, and is often found hanging from a fence 
or old building. 

The Mourning Cloak butterflies themselves may 
be found hiding under loose bark, in hollow trees, 
under culverts and bridges, in cracks of rocks, or 
even in the woodpile. 

A warm, sunny day brings them out from their 
hiding places, to bask in the sunshine. They are 
one of our commonest and best-known butterflies, 
and are found from New Hampshire to Florida. 
Sometimes they have done a great deal of damage 
to the trees of the Western states. 

The brown-tail moth, which is so harmful to our 
trees, spends the winter in a silken web or nest on 
the tips of trees. The winter is the time to destroy 
the cocoons, or egg masses, of any moth that is 
troubling our shade trees. 

The gypsy moth spends the winter in the egg 
stage. The light yellow egg masses are to be 
found on the bark of the tree. They should be 
destroyed, as they make such havoc with our beau- 
tiful shade trees, and even threaten to destroy our 
forests. 

While gathering cocoons, bring home a few of 
the pine-cone-like swellings found on the willow 
twigs, and some of the bulbous-stemmed stalks of 
golden-rod. Perhaps you may see the little gall- 
fly, who is responsible for these queer-shaped 
cradles. For these, as well as the cocoons, are 
some of Mother Nature’s queer cradles. 


HISTORICAL RECREATIONS. 


I. Dress and Details of 1776. 
II. Welsh Superstitions. 
III. The Black Prince. 
IV. The Spanish Conquest. 
[Read “A Fair God,” by Lew Wallace.] 
V. In Old New England Days. 
. The Struggle of the Early Colonists. 
. Early Indian Traditions. 
. Display of Antique Objects. 
. Salem Witchcraft. 
Influence of the Clergy upon the Society 
of the Times. 
Puritan Sabbaths. 
The Advantages of Our Grandparents. 
. Our Town Legends. 
. The History of the Town Meeting. 
[See Harper's Monthly for September, 1892.] 
10. Voices from the Old Burying-Grounds. 
[Read Jane Austen’s books.] 
VI. The Land of Scott. 
1. Recitation—“Edina,” by Burns. 
2. Edinburgh Seventy Years Ago. 
3. Memories of the Old Scottish Centuries. 
Give legends of its streets, its alleys, 
: and its individual “lands.” 
4, Selections from “The Scottish Chiefs.” 
5. The Literary Stars at the Time of Burns’ 
Visit. 
6. The Scottish Clans (show plaids). 
7. Scott’s Love for His Country. 
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8. Reading—‘‘Jeanie and Queen 
Caroline,” Scott. 


[Read “Sir Gibbie,” “St. George and St. Michael.”} 


VII. .A Picture Book of 1789, 

This book may contain portraits of prominent 
individuals of that year, pictures of places, and 
records of important events arranged logically, 
with short notes. 

I. French Revolution. 

II. American Situation. 

Inauguration of Washington. 
Constitutional Amendments, 
Hamilton and the Tariff. 

Interesting oral exercises may be made from 

these books. 


MAP QUESTIONS. 


STATES AND PROVINCES EAST OF IOWA. 


Which is farther north, Boston or Chicago? 
Providence or Cleveland? 

Concord, N. H., or Detroit? 
Portland or Toronto? 

New York or Columbus? 
Philadelphia or Indianapolis? 
Pittsburg or Springfield, Ill? 
Albany or Toledo? 

Hartford or Chicago? 

10. Richmond, Va., or St. Louis? 

11. Washington or Cincinnati? 

12. Baltimore or Indianapolis? 

13. Wheeling or Indianapolis? 

14. Louisville or Richmond, Va.? 

15. Norfolk, Va., or St. Louis? 

16. Raleigh or Nashville? 

17. Charleston, S. C., or Memphis? 

18. Charleston, S. C., or Chattanooga? 
19. Charleston, S. e or Atlanta? 

20. Savannah or Vicksburg? 

21. Savannah or New Orleans? 

22. Which is farther west, Toronto or Pitts- 


PP 


23. Buffalo or Charleston, S. C.? 
24. Richmond, Va., or Harrisburg? 
25. Atlanta or Cleveland? 

26. Chattanooga or Detroit? 

7. Birmingham or Chicago? 
28. Nashville or Louisville? 

29. Nashville or Indianapolis? 
30. Madison or Memphis? 

31. Cincinnati or Atlanta? 

32. Jacksonville, Fla., or Detroit? 
33. Jacksonville, Fla., or Buffalo? 
34. Savannah or Pittsburg? 

35. New Orleans or St. Louis? 
36. Mobile or Madison? 


M. A. MclI., Wisconsin: I want to tell you how 
thoroughly I enjoy reading the Journal of Educa- 
tion. Mrs. MclI. is a most constant reader of the 
Journal, also. 

J. W. Z., Ohio: Your Journal of Education is 
growing better all the time. So much in it that is 
so fresh, vigorous, sane, and timely as to inspire 
the teacher, 
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THE PITTSBURG GIFT. 


oF Walnut Hills, Cincinnati. 
. December 11, 1909. 

Journal of Education: The Journal asks for “sugges- 
tions along the line of educational improvement,” or 
rather, professional improvement, in connection with the 
Allegheny, Pa., letter to Dr. Winship. 

1. General culture is the fundamental deficiency of 
the rank and file of public school grade teachers. This 
is in proportion true of the secondary school teaching 
force. 

2. Time and money are needed that the school 
teacher may remedy this deficiency. 

8. A fund that could be distributed so that every 


“member of Allegheny’s teaching force would come in 


once in a stated period of years for a year of travel and 
a year of study, would bring a lasting benefit to the 
schools. 

4. Teachers eligible—those having taught at least two 
years in the schools with a record of love for their pres- 
ent environment and earnest effort for its betterment. 
(The schools do not need better Supervisors or under 
principals; they need a higher grade of the rank and 
file.) 

5. Hand in hand with such a distribution should go 
an apportionment for the immediate needs—that is, 
money expended yearly for the benefit of those teachers 
not absent for their year of travel or of study. 

6. ‘This apportionment could best be devoted to secur- 
ing lectures of a high grade along professional lines, and 
also literary, scientific, economic, and social. 

7. A distribution of the fund for the systematic pa- 
tronage of all that is best in art, music, and the stage 
by the teachers would tend toward the desired results. 

8. A similar distribution for more limited travel and 
study during the shorter vacations would be beneficial. 

9. The teacher needs larger outlooks and acquaint- 
anceship with life itself, and she needs to be brought in 
contact with such aspects of it as will give her the 
greatest possible amount of inspiration and of working 
knowledge for use in her own small corner—the grade 
schoolroom. 

10. Such a scheme for the distribution of the fund in 
question calls tirst and last for a carefully-chosen person 
to decide upon prescribed fields for travel, schools for 
study, lectures, ete. Everything depends on the selec- 
tions made and their adaptation to the individual 
teacher. 

Ursuline’ Sisters. 


a 


SHALL AND WILL. 


The discussion in your columns of some of the intri- 
cacies and fine distinctions in English interests me. So 
far as the use of shall and qill is concerned, the simple 
rule used to be, Shall in the first person, and qwil/ in the 
second and third persons indicate simple futurity. [Vill 
in the first person and shall in the second and third per- 
sons indicate future purpose. The drowning French- 
man’s misuse of these auxiliaries puts it all in a nut- 
shell: “I will drown and no one shall save me.” 

Dana. 
Burlington, Vt. 


B. V., Ohio: Your Journal as the interchange of ad- 
vanced thought in educational growth is an intellectual 
luxury that I wish all educators could share. 

E. G. H., West Virginia: I thank you for the many 
good thoughts found in your paper. 
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BOOK TABLE. 

LECTURES ON THE EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOL- 
OGY OF THOUGHT PROCESSES. By, Edward 
Bradford Titchener. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Cloth. 320 pp. Price, $1.25, net. 

For obvious reasons this book is not as satisfactory to 
the general reader as Dr. Titchener’s recent work on 
“The Psychology of Feeling and Attention,” which was 
one of the most satisfactory books on experimental psy- 
chology for teachers that has been written. This book 
is primarily and distinctly for experts in this subject. 
It requires the reader to be familiar with fully one hun- 
dred masters in psychology in Europe and America. All 
this makes it invaluable to those who know the positions 
assumed by all these masters, but less attractive to the 
teacher who would know some psychology from the 
hands of a master, and that is precisely what he could 
know from the reading of Titchener’s “Psychology of 
Feeling and Attention.” Despite this handicap there is 
really much that one does get from this book because 
of the fascinating way in which Dr. Titchener sets forth 
everything he thinks. Most of the unreadable material, 
from the standpoint of the general reader, is in the 125 
pages of “notes,” with which one does not need to con- 
cern himself, but which he is sure to desire to read. It 
was inevitable that this book should be written after 
“Psychology of Feeling and Attention’ had been written, 
and whoever can and will read it is sure to be enriched 
therefrom. It is not milk for babes, but it is as mentally 
stimulating to read it as to read any book that has come 
under my eye in many a day. 


THE TEACHING OF CITIZENSHIP. By Edwin Holt 
Hughes, bishon of the Methodist Episcopal church; 
some time president of De Pauw University. Boston 
and Chicago: W. A. Wilde Company. Cloth. Price, 
$1.25. 

There is no longer any question as to the urgent need 
of the universal teaching of citizenship, not old-time 
civil government but training in citizenship through the 
teaching of citizenship. The first requisite for such an 
achievement is the equipment of teachers, of all teach- 
ers, for this new and vital leadership of the young. a 
leadership which must be intellectually tonic and patri- 
otically inspiring. Such equipment must come through 
books, through the intensity and charm of authorship. 
Such a book is this from the thought and style of Bishop 
Hughes. In ten“chapters he ranges through the entire 
field of patriotic activities. It is not a compendium, is 
not a treatise, not a treasure house of information, but 
rather a bit of relish for a lifelong interest in the study 
of citizenship. It makes no effort at a touchdown, but is 
rather a training in signals for effective team play. 
Bishop Hughes is admirably adapted to this noble mis- 
sion. He was a faithful pastor, a notable preacher, and 
a great teacher before he became one of the leaders of 
one of the largest and most patriotic of denominations. 
He has been an inspiration to youth in every field of en- 
deavor so that all needed qualifications for this message 
are in the author. In the treatment of the subject Mr. 
Hughes uses the Bible history, oration, statesmanship, 
essay, and song. One of the rare features of the book 
is the emphasis placed at all times upon the matchless 
opportunities of the teacher for training, by precept and 
example, in citizenship. Another important feature is 
the constant suggestion that patriotism is infinitely more 
a matter of peace than of war. “Every dollar of the cost 
of all the wars iu our nation’s history has been paid by 
the toil of men’s hands.” “The military age represents 
the flower and bloom of the nation’s life.” “Personal lib- 
erty, like political liberty, always needs the setting of re- 
straint.” “The highest liberty is liberty under law.” 
“Any Declaration of Independence must be written over 
the word law.” “A politician’s immorality blights him 
personally, and when it becomes known it blights him 
politically.” “Seme men do not become politically ac- 
tive until they are invited to be a candidate for office.” 
“Our country meets with an immense loss when good 
men allow their ideals to keep them from political ac- 
tivity.” These sentences taken at random indicate the 
great good sense of the author upon the various phases 
of citizenship of which he treats in these ten chapters. 
ADVANCED PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. By 

Professor Herbert W. Conn of Wesleyan and Professor 

Robert A. Budington of Oberlin. New Yerk: Silver, 

Burdett & Co. Cloth. 418 pp. Price, $1.10. 

Problems of general health and public hygiene are be- 
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ing more widely discussed to-day than ever before. The 
exact scientific presentation of physiology has been 
temporarily sidetracked to make way for the practical 
treatment of it. Yet the two must be maintained as 
close associates, and this our authors endeavor to do. 
The work they here present us is a masterly treatise on 
their chosen theme. It is among the very best that has 
come within our observation. It is intended chiefly for 
use in the secondary schools.. One feature of it is spe- 
cially acceptable, in that the subjects discussed are pre- 
sented in the simplest possible terms. ‘Technicalities are 
studiously avoided. Adapted as such may be to the in- 
struction in the medical school, the authors believe them 
to be out of place in high school instruction. Directions 
for carrying out demonstrations will be found inter- 
spersed throughout the text, and some excellent addi- 
tional ones in an appendix. The book is also finely in- 
dexed. 

COMPOSITION, ORAL AND WRITTEN. By Charles 
Sears Baldwin, Ph. D., Yale University. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth. 360 pp. 

We have recently spoken in ardent appreciation of Dr. 
Baldwin’s remarkable book on “Writing and Speaking,” 
as helpful a book as has been written on the subject. 
This book is an adaptation of that book to more rapid 
use by more advanced students. Both the order and the 
proportions have been changed; parts have been re-cast; 
many of the exercises have been modified or made over; 
and the whole has been reduced in size by about a third. 
Otherwise the two books are substantially the same. 
The chapters on description and narration and other 
parts most closely related to the study of literature have 
been changed least, since the adaptation demanded in 
these cases is rather of themes than of text. In this 
book, then, we have a class book that can be readily used 
by any students in the best high schools or colleges, and 
that will be of inestimable value to teachers who would 
review their studies in rhetoric or to any one who would 
train himself to better habits of thinking or of express- 
ing his thought. While it is not as catchy or suggestive 
a book as “Writing and Speaking,” it is a more conven- 
tional treatment of the subject without losing the 
vivacity always in evidence in Dr. Baldwin’s writing. 


HISTORY OF SCOTLAND (VOLUME III.) By Pro- 
fessor P. Hume Brown of the University of Edin- 
burgh. New York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 497 
pp. Price, $1.50, 

An Pnglish book reprinted in this country. It has its 
place in the excellent “Cambridge Historical Series,” 
edited by G. W. Prothero of King’s College, Cambridge, 
Eng. The author is historiographer-royal for Scotland, 
and is evidently admirably capable of providing a read- 
able and reliable history of his land. The other vol- 
umes—I. and II.—sustained finely his reputation as an 
historian, and this new volume does not in the slightest 
detract from his fame. It covers the period in Scot- 
land’s life from 1689 to 1848. In this long stretch there 
were, many events of the deepest importance and of 
thrilling interest, and none of these are overlooked by 
our author. He seems to have an eagle eye for facts, 
and then he marshals them in regimental order and to 
the reader’s positive delight. Nor should his style be 
overlooked. Like many other Scots he is a fine linguist. 
MARIB OF ARCADY. By F. Hewes Lancaster. Bos- 

ton: Small, Maynard & Co. Price, $1.25. 

This story has all the charm of tales of the people of 
Acadia of the Evangeline period. The scene is laid 
among the bayous of the lower Mississippi, away from 
the world and the times. It is a delightful story, full of 
pathos and sweetness which characterizes the author as 
one having a full knowledge of the people whose sim- 
plicity and genuineness are in marked contrast to the 
life to which most of us are accustomed. The book is 
surely well worth the time spent upon it. 
EPLEMENTARY MODERN CHEMISTRY. By Profes- 

sor Wilhelm Ostwald of University of Leipsic and In- 

structor Harry W. Morse of Harvard. Boston: Ginn 

& Co. 12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 291 pp. List 

price, $1.00. 

An excellent text-book on one of the most interesting 
of scientific studies. Its thirty-six chapters cover care- 
fully all the ground requisite for a first course. In fact, 
an inspection of the statements and experiments lead 
one to think that nothing has been overlooked. And 
then the style of presentation is as simple and helpful as 
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it can be made. Great general principles are illumi- 
nated by careful examples, and by the fine diagrams are 
brought vividly to the student eye and mind in a way 
one would imagine he could easily master. A pleasant 
feature is that of eight full-page pictures of eminent 
scientists such as Priestley, Ramsey, Faraday, Bunsen, 
etc. Eight valuable tables are in the appendix, on the 
densities of métals, of gases, and other substances. The 
work is finely indexed. 


LOGIC INDUCTIVE AND DEDUCTIVE. By Adam 
Leroy Jones. assistant professor in Columbia Univer- 
sity. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 304 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

Designed as a text-book, and not as an introduction to 
general philosophy. So the author announces in allud- 
ing to his aim. Usually with works on logic deductive 
processes are first dealt with. But this author, on what 
he believes to be a correct pedagogical principle, prefers 
to deal first with the inductive. He also avers that 
dogmatic statements on disputed points are also peda- 
gogical, and so makes use of them. The ground covered 
by the author is a wide one; in fact he seems to traverse 
well-nigh all the logical ground there is. His examples 
of logic, or the want of it, are peculiarly happy, because 
they are so fresh and natural. He seems to have the 
faculty of making what is often a rather dry subject to 
many a student at once interesting and informing. It is 
service to pupil and instructor. 


MURINE RELIEVES THE EVE 


when Irritated by Chalk Dust and Eye Strain, incident te 
the average School Room. A recent Census of New York 
City reveals the fact that in that City alone, 17,928 School 
Children needed Eye Care. Why not try Murine Eye 
Remedy For Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Byes, Granula- 
tion, Pink Eye, and Eye Strain? Murine Doesn’t Smart; 
Soothes Eye Pain. Is Compounded by Bxperienced 
Physicians; Contains no Injurious or Prohibited Drugs. 
Try Murine For Your Eye Troubles; You Will Like 
Murine. Try It In’ Baby’s Byes for Scaly Byelids. 
Druggists Sell Murine at 50 cents. The Murine Bye 
Remedy Company, Chicago, Will Send You Interesting 
Eye Books Free. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY’S 
Latest Text Books 


THE BRITISH ISLES, event 1, Tominsn 


For the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. 60 cents, 
net; postpaid. An interesting description from 
the viewpuint of the young traveler, with ques- 
tions on the text, suggestions for written work, 
and introduction and appendix giving geographi- 
cal and historical facts. Fully illustrated. 


EUROPEAN HERO STUDIES. By Eva March Tappan 


For the sixth and seventh grades, 65 cents, net; 
postpaid. Simple but strong stories of the great 
European le-ders from the time of Alaric to that 
of Napoleon. Fully illustrated. 


THE BAILEY-MANLY SPELLING BOOK 


Two-Book Course. Book I for grades II to IV, 
16 cents, net; postpaid. Book II for grades V to 
VIII, 20 cents, net; postpaid. Single volume 
edition, 25 cents, net; postpaid. 


THE NEW WEBSTER-COOLEY COURSE IN 
ENGLISH 


First Book, for grades IV and V, 40 cents. net; 
postpaid. Second Book, for grades VI, VII and 
VIII, 60 cents, net; postpaid. 

A TEXT BOOK FOR TEACHERS 


How to Study and Teaching How to Study 
By Pror. F. M. McMurry 


$1.25, net; postpaid. 17th thousand now printing. 
A practical endorsement of this book is its recent 
adoption by the Indiana Teachers’ Reading Circle. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


Boston, New York, and Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from 
school authorities in every state in the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 


_ than Friday preceding date of issue. : 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
January 13, 14: Nebraska Superin- 
tendents’ and Principals’ Associa- 


tion, Lincoln. 
January 13-16: Sixth National Con- 


ference on Child Labor, Boston. 


; February 24, 25: North Central Kan- 


sas Teachers’ Association, Hering- 
ton. 


"March 24, 25, 26: Eastern Commercial 


Teachers’ Association. 


- June 29, 30, July 1: Pennsylvania 


State Educational Association, 
Erie; president, Charles Lose, Wil- 
liamsport. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


CONNECTICUT. 

MIDDLETOWN. 
Shanklin, the new president of Wes- 
leyan University, invited all the col- 
lege students who remained over 
Christmas to take dinner with him on 
Christmas day. 

PUTNAM. At a town meeting 
held in Putnam $55,000 was voted for 
a rew high school. 

DERBY. The members of the 
board of education have received a 
letter signed by all the teachers in 
the schools who teach until 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon, asking that their 
salaries be raised $25 a year. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
ILLINOIS. 


EAST ST. LOUIS. It would not be 
easy to find a city in the United 
States to rival East St. Louis, cer- 
tainly not east of the Rockies, unless 
it be a city like Gary, which never 
hed 4 rival and presumably never 
will have. From 1880 to 1890 the 
population more than doubled, reach- 
ing 15,000. In the decade ending in 
1900 it doubled again, reaching 30,- 
000, and in 1910 it will have more 
than doubled again, going above 
60,000, making it fourth, if not third, 
among the Illinois cities. Educa- 
tionally the improvement is even 
greater. Twenty years ago the city 
built its first public school building. 
Prior to that the schools met in halls 
ond church vestries; to-day the city 
has up-to-date buildings, two being 
recently erected with every latest 
phase of equipment, and another will 
be dedicated within the year. There 
are now 200 teachers, and an un- 
usually large proportion of men, and 
several of these have been in the 
force for the whole twenty years of 
evolution and have, personally and 
professionally, evolved with the sys- 
tem. I have never seen better hand 
work in all grades than here, and 
that is saying much, as I have seen 
that of hundreds of cities. This has 
come without changing teachers to 
any great extent, but by the teach- 
ers themselves, who have learned the 
best from all sources. The board has 
encouraged progress. The | salaries 
of grade teachers are the best in the 


state, with possibly one exception, 
outside of Chicago and a few sub- 
urbs—paying a maximum of $750 to 
grade teachers. The board of edu- 
cation pays $5 a month extra to any 
teacher who spends the summer in 
earnest scholarly. or professional 
study. The Teachers’ Association is 
one of the best in the country, main- 
taining a high grade public lecture 
course and also one of the best uni- 
versity extension courses, this year 
having one by Richard G. Moulton, 
the prince of extension _lec- 
turers. By far the best public 
school building for colored chil- 
dren I have seen is here. No 
white children have better equipment 
or appointments than these. The 
board of education has a_ fine office 
building up to date in every regard. 
All of the progressive features in ad- 
ministration, equipment, and cur- 
ricula have come inthe last five 
years under the superintendency of 
John E. Miller, who is one of the 
most devoted men, professionally 
and administratively, in the state. 
The mutual loyalty of superintend- 
ent, board of education, and teach- 
ers is a joy to see. 


KENTUCKY. 

LEXINGTON. Ata meeting of 
the curators of Transylvania Univer- 
sity President R. H. Crosfield out- 
lined plans to raise $250,000 needed 
for increased dormitory facilities, 
professors’ salaries, and other pur- 
poses. 

OHIO. 

CLEVELAND. Dr. George C. 
Ashmun is chairman of the Cleve 
land school board, and Superintend- 
ent Elson appears to have a working 
majority since Mrs. Sara bb. Hyre is 
emphatically with him. Dr. George 
C. Ashmun is president of the board 
in place of Mr. Haserot. 

WISCONSIN. 

MILWAUKEE. The city em- 
ploys 104 teachers of German for the 
elementary schools. 

There are nine manual training 
centres and nine cooking school cen- 
tres. There are also public schools 
for the deaf and for the blind. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 
BERKELEY. In four years this 
city has expended $720,000 on school 
buildings, of which $270,000 was for 
a high school lot and building, and 
so fast is the city growing that when 
it was dedicated it was not large 

enough for present needs. 


N, E, A. 
DEPARTMENT OF 
TENDENCE. 
The Department of Superintend- 
ence will hold its next annual meet- 
ing in Indianapolis, Ind., March 1, 2, 
8, and 4. The Claypool hotel will be 
headquarters of .the offices of the 
general secretary, the department of- 
ficers, and of the joint railway agent. 
PRELIMINARY PROGRAM. 
General topic: “The Recognition of 
Difference Among Children and the 
Resulting Modifications in Educa- 
tion.” 
March 1—Session topic: “Children 
Differ in Mental Alertness.” (1) 


SUPERIN- 
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“Retardation: What Constitutes 
Retardation? How Significant Are 
Retardation Statistics? When Is 
Retardation Justifiable? How May 
It be Corrected?” Leonard P. Ayres, 
secretary of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, New York city; (2) What 
Consideration Should be Given to 
Gifted Pupils?’ James N. Van Sickle, 
superintendent of schools, Baltimore, 
(8) ““‘What Consideration Should 
be Given to Sub-normal Pupils?’, 
Mamxilian P. E. Groszmann, Plain- 
field, N. J. Genefal discussion; lead- 
ers, F. B. Dyer, superintendent of 
schools, Cincinnati, Ohio; Elizabeth 
Farrell, inspector of ungraded 
classes, public schools, New York 
city. Session topic: “Children Differ 
in Moral Responsibility.” (1) “The 
Variable Factors in Moral Responsi- 
bility,” P. W. Horn, super n‘erdent of 
schools, Houston, Tex.: (2) “Disci- 
pline as Affected by Differences in 
Moral Responsibility.”” Walter F. 
Lewis, superintendent of schools, 
Port Huron, Mich. In memoriam, 
William T. Harris. Address: Hon- 
Albert J. Beveridge, United States 
senator. A reception to the visiting 
members by the citizens of Indian- 
apolis will be held in the John Her- 
ron Art Institute, following the ad- 
dress of Senator Beveridge. 

March 2—Session topic: “Children 
Differ in Mental Attitudes, Tas‘es, 
and Tendencies.” (1) “The Effects 
of Electives upon the Future Welfare 
of Secondary Education,” J. Stanley 
Brown, superintendent of Township 
high school, Joliet, Ill.; (2) “D> Pres- 
ent College Entrance Requirements 


‘Sufficiently Recognize the Different 


Tastes and Tendencies of Pupils?’ A. 
Ross Hill, president of the University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. General 
discussion; leaders, E. H. Yoder, 
superintendent of schools, Tacoma, 
Wash.; J. George Becht, principal of 
State Normal school, Clarion, Pa. 
Annual business meeting—(a) report 
of the music education committee; 
(b) report of the committee on reso- 
Intions; (c) report of the commiite? on 
nominations; (d) selection of a place 
of meeting for 1911; (e) miscellaneous 
business. 


Round Tables:— 


(A) Round Table of State and 
County Superintendents: Leader, T. 
H. Harris, state superintendent of 
public education for Louisiana. Baton 
Rouge, La. Topic: “The Country 
Child.” (1) “The Necessary One- 
room School’: (a) When necessary; 
(b) What it should do; (c) How do it. 
(2) “Consolidated Schools’: (a) Ad- 
vantages; (b) Obstacles; (c) How ob- 
tained. (3) “Industrial Education” 
in the (a) Consolidated school; kind 
and scope; (b) One-room schocl: kind 
and scope. (4) “Teachers for Coun- 
try Schools”: (a) Kind wanted; (b) 
How to secure them. (5) “Super- 
vision of Country Schools’: (a) Unit 
of supervision—county or smaller 
division; (b) Supervisors of spe ial 
subjects; (1) What subjects: (2) Re- 
lation of ‘special supervisor to super- 
intendent. 

(B) Round Table of Superintend- 
ents of Larger Cities: Leader, Mrs. 
Ella Flagg Young, superintendent of 
schools, Chicago, Ill. Topic: “History 
and Art as Requisites in Making the 
Curriculum for Industrial Educa- 
tion.” (a) “The Lesson of History,” 
James H. Robinson, Columbia Uni- 
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versity, New York city; discussion led 


by William H. .Maxwell,, superin- 
tendent of schools, New York city; 
(b) “The Study of Art a8 a Requisite 
in Industrial Education,” Walter Sar- 
gent, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Ill; discussion led by Ben Blewett, 
superintendent of instruction, public 
schools, St. Louis, Mo. 

(C) Round Table of Superintend- 
ents of Smaller Cities: Leader, W. J. 
MeKone, superintendent of schools, 
Albion, Mich... (1) “The Purpose and 
Content of the Elementary Curricu- 
lum”; (2) “The Grading and Promo 
tion of Pupils.” Joint session with 
American School Hygiene Associa- 
tios, American’ Physical Education 
Association, and the Public 
School Physical Training Society. 
Session topic: “Children Differ in 
Physical Condition.” (1). “Health 
and Education,’ Thomas F. Harring- 
ton, M. D., director of school hygiene, 
Boston, Mass. (representing the De- 
partment of Superintendence); (2) 
subject to be announced. John H. 
Mnsser, M. D., professor of clinical 
medicine, University of Pennsylva- 
nia (representing the American 
School Hygiene Association); (3) “The 
Health of the Teacher,” Luther H. 
Gulick, M. D., director, department 
of child hygiene, Russell Sage ’Foun- 
dation (representing the American 
Physical Education Association); (4) 
“The Principle Underlying Modern 
Physical Edueation,’ Herman H. 
Horn, professor of education, New 
York University (representing the 
Public School Physical Training So- 
ciety.) 

March 8—Session topic: “Children 
Differ in Environment.” (1) ‘‘Educa- 
tion in the Country for the Country,” 
John W. Zeller, state commissioner 
of common schools for Ohio, Colum- 
bus. Ohio.: (2) “Southern Educational 
Problems,” Samuel E. Weber, inspec- 
tor of state high schools for Loulsi- 
ana, Baton Rouge, La.; (3) “The Ef- 
fect of the Industrial Environment 
of City Life on Educational Policy,” 
Arthur D. Dean, chief of the Division 
of Trades schools, New York State 
Education Department, Albany, N. 
Y. General discussion; leaders, C. 
B. Connelley, dean of the School for 
Apprentices and Journeymen, Car- 
negie Technical schools, Pittsburg, 
Pa.; John F. Haines, county superin- 
tendent of schools, Noblesville. Ind. 
Session topic: “Children Differ in Vo- 
eational Aim.” (1) “Industrial Edu- 
cation in Elementary Schools,” Ben 
W. Johnson, director of manual arts, 
Seattle, Wash.; (2) “Trade Schools 
snd Trade Unions,” speaker to be an- 
nounced; (3) “Vocational Courses in 
Secondary Schools,” W. F. Webster, 
principal of East high school, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. General discussion: 
leader, George H. Witcher, superin- 
tendent of schools, Berlin, N. H. : 

Societies meeting with the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence:— 

I. The Society for the Scientific 
Study of Education; president, 
Charles McKenny, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
secretary, J. Stanley Brown, Joliet, 
Till. Meetings of this society will be 
held on Monday evening, February 
28, and Wednesday afternoon, March 
2,at4 p.m. The Wednesday after- 
noon meeting will be a business meet- 
ing for the members of the society 
only. The subject of the year book to 
be discussed will be “Education with 
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FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


Designed by EDNUND KBTCHUN 


These drawings have been planned especially for the busy teacher. They 
offer a practical means of presenting to the class aseries of mechanical draw- 


ings which develop the idea of how 


measuring, neatness, and good arrangement. 
and the objects are such as can be made with few tools. 


A GRADED COURSE IN MECHANICAL aa | 


orking Drawings are made, of accurate 


No models or solids are needed 
These drawings make * 


mechanical drawing practical in schools where it has heretofore been prohibi- 
tive because of a lack of just such explicit lessons as are found in this course, 


Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Eight, and Nine. 


Per set, 25 cents. 5 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, San Francisco; Chicago: Thomas Charlies Com- 
pany, 80 Wabash Avenue; Kansas City : Hoover Bros. (Agents), 4:8 E. 9th Street. . 


Reference to the Physical Well-being 
of the Child.” 

II, The Society of College Teach- 
ers of Education; president, Paul H. 
Hanus, Gambridge, Mass.; secretary, 
Frederick E. Bolton, Towa City, Lowa: 
March 1—“The Seope, Aims, and 
Methods,.of the University Course.in 
School Administration,” Frank E, 
Spaulding, suprintendent of schools, 
Newton, Mass.; diseussion, W. P. 
Burris, dean of Teachers College, 
University of Cincinnati, and Edward 
C. Elliott, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
March 3—Continuation of Tuesday’s 
discussion by members of the society. 

III. Conference of State Superin- 
tendents of Education. The United 
States commissioner of education, 


Hon. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, will > 


hold a conference of state superin- 
tendents of education in connection 
with the ineeting of the Department 
of Superintendence. The time and 
place for the meeting of this confer- 
ence will be announced in the final 
program of the Department of Super- 
intendence, and will be transmitted 
to the state superintendents from the 
office of the United States commis- 
sioner. 

IV. The National Committee on 
Agricultural Education; chairman, 
Homer H. Seerley, Cedar Falls, lowa; 
secretary, Ernest E. Balcomb. Provi- 
dence, R. I.. February 28—(1) “How 
Can This National Organization As- 
sist the Various States in Securing 
Needed Legislation Along Lines of 
Agricultural and Other Forms of In- 
dustrial Education?’ (2) “Shall the 
Money for Training Teachers Be 
Spent in the Normal School, the Agri- 
cultural High School, or the Agri- 
cultural College?” (3) Reports of com- 
mnittees regarding the accrediting of 
agriculture in colleges and universi- 
ties; (4) “Shall Rural Teachers Re- 
ceive Their Training in Normal 
Sehools or in District or County Agri- 
cultural High Schools?” 

The Educational 
ciation of America: president, John 
MacDonald, ‘Topeka, Kans.: secre 
tary, J. W. Walker, Indianapolis, Ind. 
The Educational Press Association 
will inaugurate a new departure by 
meeting around a banquet table. Ar- 
rangements for this meeting are in 
charge of the secretary, J. W. Walker. 

VI. American School Hygiene As- 
sociation. John H. Musser, M. D., 
president; Thomas A. Storey, M. D., 
Ph. D., secretary. 

VII. American Physical Bduca- 
tion Association. George Meylan, M. 
D.,. president; James H. MeCurdy, M. 
D., secretary. 


Press Asso- 


% 


VIII. Public School Physical 

Training Society. C. Ward Oramp- ; 
ton, M. D., president; Miss Josephine | 
Biederhase, secrétary. H 
session, joint 


March 2—Evening 
meeting. A joint meeting of the 
above named societies will be held” 


-with the Department of Superintend-~ 


ence, 


March 3—Morning session, joint 
meeting. (1) (Subject to be an- 
nounced), M. G. Brumbaugh, Ph. D., 
LL. D., superintendent of schools, . 
Philadelphia.. Pa. (representing . the 
Public School Physical Training So- 
ciety); (2) “The Teaching of Physical 
Education and Hygiene in American 
Colleges,” George Meylan, M. D., ad- 
junct professor of physical education, . 
Columbia University (representing 
the American Physical Education. 
Association); (8) “The Right Stand- 
ards of School Hygiene and the Hin- 
drances to Meeting Them,’ Homer 
Hi. Seerley, president of Iowa State: 
Teachers College (representing the 
Sehool Hygiene Associa- 

on. 


Afternoon sessions, sectional:— 


I. Public School Physical Training 
Society. (1) President’s address: 
“Folk Dancing,” C. Ward Crampton, 
M. D., director of physical training, 
New York city public schools; @yr 
“Physical Training as a Social Factor. 
in School Life,” Joseph B. Raycroft, 
University of Chicago; (8) (subject to 
be announced), A. E. Kindervater, di- 
rector of physical training, St. Louis; 
Mo.; (4) “The Educative Value of the 
Child’s Recreative Life and System- 
atie Provision for It,” George W. 
Ehler, Publie Schools Athletic 
League, Baltimore; -Md.; (5) “The 
Methods Applied to the Physica 
Training of the Abnormal Children in 
the Public Schools of Milwaukee,” 
George Wittich, director of physical 
— publie schools, Milwaukee, 

s. 


II. American Physical Education 
Association. (1) “Fundamental BEdu- 
cation,” Clark W. Hetherington; pro- 
fessor of physical education, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo:; (2) 
“Teaching, on the Basis of Nas’ent 
Instincts,” C. Ward Crampton. M. D., 
director of physical training, New ° 
York city public schools; (8) “Racial 
Hygiene in Relation to Vigor,” W. W. 
Ifastings, Ph. D., editor of “Hygiene 


and Physical Education,” Spring- 
sield. Mass. 

Ill. American School” Hygiene 
Association. (1) President address: 


John H. Musser. M..D.. professor ..of 
clinical medicine, University of 
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Pennsylvania; (2) “Relations between 
Physical Defects and School Prog- 
ress,” Leonard P. Ayres, associate 
director, department of child hygiene, 
Russell Sage Foundation; (3) (subject 
to be announced), C. O. Probst, M. D., 
secretary Ohio state board of health; 
(4) “Experiences in Indiana in Trying 
to Secure Hygienic Schoolhouses;” 


BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Exami- 
nations of candidates for certificates of quali- 
fication to serve as teachers and purses in the 

ublie schools of Boston will be held in the 

ton Normal Scheolhouse, Huntington 
avenue, near the Fenway, during the week 

inning Monday, January 31, 1910. 

ote change of date from 


APRIL to JANUARY 


Circulars containing cetailed information 
with respect to these examinations may be 
obtained by application to the undersigned. 


THORNTON D. APOLLONIO, 
Secretary, School Committee. 


LEADER OF BOYS 


AN of tested administrative c ity with 
M native aptitude for and practical experi- 
ence in the leadership otan and the man- 
agement of their social activities—seeks a new 
field of labor as Director of a Boys’ Club, 
worker in a Settlement, Superintendent of an 
Institution, or similar position of trust 
charged with the sanely sympathetic inspir- 
ation and guidance of Boydom's social — 
development in a community awakening to its 
own collective responsibility for such con- 
ditions as fatally arouse the bad in its “go - 
and fatuously handicap the good in its ‘‘bad’’ 
boys: Address T. S., Room 309, 105 East 
Twenty-second street, New York. 


Geography Specimens 


ARRANGED FOR ALL GRADES OF 
SCHOOL WORK. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
COMMERCIAL HISTORY 
NATURAL SCIENCE 
COMPOSITION 


STANDARD INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS CO. 


66 Fifth Ave., New York City 


MENEELY4CO. 


The Old Reliable CHURCH, 
Established” | SCHOOL BEL 
aearty 100 years age. | & OTHER 


John N. Hurty, M. D., secretary, In- 
diana state board of health. 


Evening session, joint meeting— 
(1) “School Hygiene in the Training 
of Teachers—the Organizing Princi- 
pal,” W. S. Small, principal, Eastern 
high school, Washington, D. C. (rep- 
resenting the American Hygiene As- 
sociation); (2) (subject to be an- 
nounced), Dudley A. Sargent, M. D., 
director of physical education, Har- 
vard University (representing the 
American Physical Education Asso- 
ciation); (3) (a) “New Principles in 
the Teaching of Hygiene”; (b) “The 
Teaching of Sex Hygiene,” C. Ward 
Crampton, M. D., director of physical 
training, New York city public 
schools (representing the Public 
School Physical Training Society.) 

March 4, morning session, joint 
meeting— (1) “Extension Work in 
Physical Training in the Elementary 
Public Schools,” William G. Stecher, 
G. C., director of physical training in 
the Philadelphia public schools (rep- 
resenting the Public School Physical 
Training Society); (2) “Adolescent 
Changes in Heart Rate and Blood 
Pressure,” James H. McCurdy, M. D., 
editor of Physical Education Re- 
view (representing the American 
Physical Education Association); (8) 
“Which Is Man’s Life—His Work or 
His Play?’, Woods Hutchinson, M. 
D. (representing the American School 
Hygiene Association). 

Afternoon session, sectional— 
American School Hygiene Associa- 
tion, report of committees: (1) “Status 
of Instruction in Hygiene in Ameri- 
can Educational Institutions,” (a) 
“Instruction in Hygiene in Colleges 
and Universities,” George L. Meylan, 
M. D., chairman: (b) “Report on 
Health Instruction in American Pub- 
lic Secondary Schools.” Luther H. 
Gulick, M. D., secretary; (2) “Status 
of Medical Inspection in America,” 
John J. Cronin, M. D.. chairman. 
Business meeting—(1) meeting of as- 
sociation, (2) meeting of new council, 
(8) meeting of new executive com- 
mittee. 

Evening session, social. 


The newly-rich woman in France 
said: “I like to sit on the miranda of 
the hotel and see the soldier pheas- 
ants go by singing the Mayonnaise.” 


~ 


A Year Added to the Life of a Text Book 


is oftentimes A DOLLAR SAVED: 


A Clean Cover on a well preserved book Stimulates 
Scholars to Personal Cleanliness 


The Well-Made, Durable and Convenient 


BOOK COVERS 


:3: AND ::: 


Quick Repairing Materials 


| The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Wisconsin’s State Teachers’ Con- 
vention. 
BY EMMA MARIE ROEMER, 
Waukesha High School. 


Fully 5,000 teachers met at Mil- 
waukee to attend the- fifty-seventh 
annual meeting of the Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association. President Kel- 
ley, in his opening address, empha- 
sized two thoughts—that a closer 
bond should exist between parent 
and teucher; and that the heart as 
well as the hand and the head should 
be trained. The people of the 
United States push forward in every- 
thing, but only too often lose sight 
of the finer traits and feelings, and of 
character forming. 

“Gather up the fragments that 
nothing be lost,” was the strong 
theme chosen by Carroll G. Pearse, 
superintendent of Milwaukee 
schools. ‘Ignorance is the cause of 
the downfall of all the states,” he 
said. The peuple must be _ intelli- 
gent. If not we cannot have a gov- 
ernment by the people and for the 
people, and the schools must reach al} 
the children and give them a proper 
training. The school buildings must 
be well designed, well heated, and 
well lighted, so that the bodily health 
of children will not suffer. Where- 
ever the parents do not understand 
the value of an education, there it he- 
comes the duty of the teacher to edu- 
cate the parents. They may have 
been brought up under different sur- 
roundings, different conditions, their 
only desire after they come to this 
country may be to make money. and 
they take their boys and girls out of 
school to help make money. The 
parents must be made to see that 
education will mean material advan- 
tage to their children. Where the 
conditions demand that a child must 
leave school, evening schools should 
be established. In this connection 
Mr. Pearse spoke of the continuation 
schools abroad, where all kinds of 
branches are taught. He advised 
that children not well endowed by 
nature be taught separately and 
given special help, so that they may 
not be discouraged and leave school. 
Likewise the child that is improperly 
fed or clothed should be especially 
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looked after. Only when these 
things are done will the school do the 
work it should do. 

The talk on “The Educator’s Re- 
sponsibility for Our Vital Statistics,” 
given by Dr. Helen C. Putnam, had 
much valuable thought. 

“The Playground Movement” next 
came up for discussion. Everyone 
seemed alive to the need of play- 
grounds. They must be set apart in 
our large cities where the children 
and the parents also will find recrea- 
tion and amusement away from the 
places which are the source and 
eause of disease and crime. 

In the afternoon I listened to a 
very interesting talk on “Outdoor Art 
for the Schvol and Home,” by Orville 
T. Bright of Chicago. By means of 


lantern slides he showed what could’ 


be done to a plain or ugly building 
with trees, vines, and flowers which 
are best suited for decoration; and all 
this, said he, needs no fortune, no 
hard labor, and yet what an influence 
it has upon children. 

Then our good Mr. Hutton of 
Waukesha spoke of “Punishments.” 
He said he would rather discuss how 
to prevent crime, which makes pun- 
ishment necessary. Teach the child 
good principles, give him the right 
which is the dearest right of every 
child, namely, to have some one to 
make him obey. If punishment must 
be given let it be given only by him 
who is free of the vice which he 
punishes. 

Meanwhile in another part of the 
buiiding Professor Sharp of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin discussed the 
question ‘“‘What Can the School Do in 
the Matter of Giving Training in 
Morals?” 
foster in a child right ideals. Ques- 
tions of ethics should be discussed in 
the schoolroom, but books on ethics 
should never be put in the hands of 
the child. And then teachers were 
told something all of us should take 
to heart, that everyone should state 
the truth and nothing but the truth: 
“Little white lies” are the beginning 
of the more serious faults. 

Friday morning was devoted 
mainly to the interests of the country 
schools and teachers. What a won- 
derful work teachers in the country 
are doing and how little it is recog- 
nized—and what a wonderful infiu- 
ence they can have upon the life in 
the country. Make the schoolhouse 
a meeting place for everything of 
value to the citizens, was the plea, 
and I say, the school building in the 
city should likewise be open to all 
and everything that is of public in- 
terest. 

Judge Sadler of Chicago spoke of 
the aid of teachers in stopping crime. 
I often think we teachers never fully 
understand our responsibility in 
shaping the lives of boys and girls. 
But strong lectures like the one given 
Friday evening help to make us real- 
ize our power and our duty. 

Saturday morning was rowchacay to 
a fierce debate on fees. After a a 
cussion lasting almost two toc 
nothing was accomplished; the fees 
stand as before,—men $1.00, women 
fifty cents. A paper that was of 
great interest to the teachers was on 
“The Proposed State Pension Law,” 
given by Miss Herfurth of Madison. 
It was followed by a witty address 
by S. Y. Gillan, who asked for a 
Square deal for the publishers. 
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The convention had something for 
everyone, and .now it behooves us, 
the teachers of Wisconsin, to apply 
the help we received for our work. 
If we do not carry it all home with 
us, if just the thought that we must 
not stand still in our work, that we 
must grow, stays with us, much has 
been gained.—In La Follette’s. 


Saving the Birds. 
NATIONAL RESERVES WHERE THEY 
May BREED IN SAFETY. 


At the present time the national 
reserves for the protection of birds 
are at Duck lake, off the coast of 
Maine, whereon eider and less valu- 
able ducks are breeding; Stump lake 
in North Dakota, wherein ducks and 
cormorants are swarming; Heron 
island in Lake Huron, Pelican island 
in Indian river, Florida, where there 
are thousands of brown pelicans; 
Passage and Indian Keys in the 
Tampa bay, Breton island, off the 
Louisiana coast, which was formerly 
a famous duck slaughtering ground 
for northern tourists; the Shell Key 
reserve, off the Louisiana coast; Tern 


~island, near the mouth of the Missis- 


sippi; Three Arch Rocks, off the 
coast of Oregon; the Key West reser- 
vation, the Tortugas Keys reserva- 
i and six others recently organ- 

These last are the Klamath lake 
reserve in Oregon, the Matlacha pass 
reserve ir Florida, the Palma Sola, 
and the Pine island reservations, 
both off the Florida coast; the Chase 
lake reserve in North Dakota, and 
Lake Malheur in Oregon, this last 
one and that on Lake Klamath being 
the largest ever set aside and em- 
bracing in land, water, and marsh 
about 942 square miles. 

If the National Association of Au- 
dubon Societies, working with the 
federal government, saves merely the 
pelicans, the terns, the gulls, and the 
cormorants it will earn the thanks of 
the nation, for those birds are of real 
value as shore scavengers, and there 
is grave possibility of pestilence over- 


iN, MASS, 
taking many communities were they 
to disappear. 


But if it saves the eider ducks it 
will have earned the thanks of all 
comfort lovers, for the eider duck 
makes the best comforter on a wintry 
night that has yet been discovered. 
He was nearly gone when the reserve 
plan was adopted. 

On No Man’s Land, off the coast of 
Maine, the members ‘of the Audubon 
Society had found a little colony of 
nine,.and that small number they 
still believe to have represented the 
surviving members of the eider duck 
family in this country. Down hunt- 
ers have been barred from that island, 
however, for two years, and at a 
count made ten months ago overa 
thousand ducks were found. - 

The terns and the pelicans were 
having a hard time to keep their 
names on the list of “among those 
present,” for hunters were constantly 
leaving Pelican and Battledore 
islands and the Mosquito inlet in the 
southern Atlantic and the Mississippi 
delta laden with feathers and wings, 
but the birds have since increased 
vastly in those places. 

While the killing has not been en- 
tirely stopped, the fight for the birds 
has made great progress. The re- 
serves cover much territory and it is 
impossible for the association to 
properly patrol them because of a 
lack of funds. 

The nation appoints one warden for 
each. reservation, paying him the 
munificent salary of $1a month. He 
must look for the balance of his in- 
come to the National Association of 
Audubon Societies. There are in 
the association but 1,000 members, 
each paying annual fees of $5, and 
with that meagre amount all of this 
meritorious work must be carried for- 
ward.—Technical World. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The holiday spirit takes prece- 
dence throughout Everybody’s for 
January, with fun as the dominant 
note. A good adventure story, 
“La Bella Mercedes,” by William 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
» only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Penn. Ave. Denver, Col., 405 Cooper Bidg. Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Avenue, Spokane, Wagh., 618 Peyton Biag. Los Angeles, Cal., 238Douglas Bldg. 


Mxcellont for FOR MANUAL.» 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 120 eeyisten'st. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
9 JACKSON BOULEVARD CHICAGO 


Competent teachers in demand for January and a | soatiaes. If you would consider 
promotion, write us, No registration fee until) position is secured. 


The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon St., Boston. 


Established 1885. Tel. Hay. 975-4. 
Some New Books. 

Title. Author. Publisher. Price 
International Law............ shdaenanal Wilson & Tucker Silver, Burdett & Co., N.Y. $2.50 
The German Element in the United States..... Faust Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 7.50 
HOW 00 McMurry “ “ 
Elementary History of the United States....... Gordy Charles Scribner’s Sons, N.Y. . 
Handbook of Polar Discoveries................- Greeley Little, Brown & Co., Boston 1.50 
The Art of the Metropolitan Museum........... Preyer L.C. Page & Co., oe 
The Mechanics of Writing..........+-e.seeeeees Woolley D.C. Heath & Co., N.Y. i 
Laboratory Botany Clute Ginn & Co., Boston 15 
The Great Design of Henry Mead[(Ed.} “ -50 
The Junior Republic...... George D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. 

The Master. Bacheller Doubleday, Page & Co., 
Manual for the Eleanor Smith Music Course... Smith American Hook 0., ae -50 
Sands’ Le Meunier D’Angibault..... ........+.. Kuhne [Ed.] he 40 
How Two Hundred Children Live and Learn... Reeder Charities Pub. Co., = 1.25 
Songs of Dartmouth College.......... Grover & Wellman[Comp.]Grover & Wellman, N. Y.—— 
Lectures on the Experimental Psychology of 

the Thought Titchener The Macmillan Co., N. Y. 1.25 
Representative College Orations.............-.- Shurter [Ed.] 1.25 


The Promise of American Life.................. Croly 
Lyell’s Travels in Northern America, 1841-2.... Cushing [Fd.] C. E. Merrill & Co., “ 
The Library and the #£=Harper & Brothers, 


to a number which seems permeated 
by good cheer and optimism. 


—tThe salient article of the Janu- 
ary Century is easily Walter Camp’s 
chatty discussion of “Personality in 
Football,” in which he asks and an- 
swers the pertinent question, “Are 
our boys trained to set up a false 
standard of hero-worship?’ and 
shows at length what contributions 
to the real progress of the game have 
been made by such players and 
coaches as Lee McClung, Arthur Poe, 
John DeWitt, George Chadwick, 
Tipton of West Point, Daly of Har- 
vard, “and a host of others.” Itisa 
valuable and lively presentation of 
one of the absorbing questions of the 
day; and besides the photographs 
shown there are reproductions in tint 
of three stirring drawings by Leyen- 
decker. 


TATE NORMALSCHOOL, BrIDGEw ATER, 
Mass. For both sexes, For catalogue 
address the Principal, A.C. BorpEen, M. A. 


RMAL SCHOOL, FrrousuRG, Mass 
For catalogues address 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, 
women only. Especial at- 
tantion is called to the new course of House- 
hold Arts. For catalogues address HENRY 
WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts. 
For both sexes. Department for the peda- 
ogical and technical training of teachers of 
fhe commercial branches. or catalogue, 
address J. ASBURY PITMAN, Principal. 


Bulfin, is followed by “The Street 
Musicians,” by Anna Alice Chapin. 
Bessie R. Hoover’s Flickenger family, 
in a “Rejected Uplift.” makes one 
laugh and almost cry. “The Way of 
Business” is one of Joseph C. Lin- 


the United States,” and there is an 
article on “Belgium and the New 
Regime” apropos of the change of 
dyuasty caused by the death of King 
Leopold. Frederic Austin Ogg con- 
tributes an informing discussion of 
Russia’s financial condition. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


Professor John W. Baird of the 
University of Dlinois has been se- 
lected to fill the chair of psychology 
xt Clark University, to succeed Dr. 
Edinond R. Sanford, who was elected 
president of the college. 

In the annual catalog of Brown 
University only a few changes of 
great importance are to be noted. 
The teaching staff now numbers 
eighty-seven, with fifty-two of pro- 
fessional rank. The twenty-three de- 
partments offer courses of instruc- 
tion amounting to 1,763 term-hours, 
equivalent to 196 year-courses of 
three hours per week. New are the 
courses in music offered in connection 
with the department of art. The 
section describing libraries, labora- 
tories, and museums has been some- 
what extended. More than half a 
million volumes are now easily acces- 


1% sible to students. Noteworthy also 


is the steady increase in the number 


yo and size of department libraries. 


With very few exceptions the de- 
partments now have seminary rooms 


= or the like, provided with working 


libraries of from one to seven thou- 
sand volumes. Under provisions for 
the personal welfare of the students 
the paragraphs respecting the Chris- 
tian Association, the Brown Union, 
and Student Advisers explain more 
adequately the important work that 


“— each of these organizations under- 


takes. Graduate secretaries are 
now in charge of the Christian Asso- 
ciation and the Union, and earnest ef- 
fort is made to guide the social life 
of the students into healthful chan- 
nels. New regulations for the pay- 
ment .of term-bills are of interest to 
undergraduates and their guardians, 
There are full details of the numer- 
ous prizes which reward exceptional 
proficiency in studies. Thirty pages 
are given to the co-ordinate Women’s 
College, its organization, and the 
courses offered under its direction. 
Its students number 183, a gain of 
four over last year. The Summary 
of Students shows a total attendance 
of 967, twenty-six less than a year 
ago. There are 681 undergraduate 
men. The entering class of 187 is 
smaller by fifty-four than last year, 
a loss almost entirely accounted for 
by a material increase in the entrance 
requirements for the engineering de- 
grees which has just gone into effect. 


coln’s merry New England yarns, 
with alaugh all through. Continuing 
the fun, comes Lloyd Osbourne with 
“The Great Five Cent Case.” a serio- 
eomic love story. After that, in “The 
Degeneracy of the Breakfast,” Eu- 
gene Wood produces one of his 
rambling dissertations on nothing in 
particular. One laughs, and thinks, 
and is carried back to one’s youth and 
first loves. And then one laughs 
again. “How Malloy Rose to .the 
Oceasion,” by William B. Ashley, is 
a story of Irish bravery and humor 
and innocence. And it is a fit ‘close 


—The special features of the Re- As an immediate result the number 
view of Reviews for January are a of candidates for these degrees fell 
contribution by the Hon. Richard A. from 119 last year to sixty-one this 
sallinger, secretary of the interior, year. It is a striking fact that of 
on the subject of “Water-power Sites last year’s class of 119 engineers only 
on the Public Domain,” together with seventy-three remain in college. In 
an authoritative survey of the freshman candidates for other de- 
South's water-power resources from grees there is a loss of only six as 
the engineering point of view, by compared with last year. The gradu- 
Henry A, Pressey, and a valuable ate department has had a notable 
study of New York state’s policy of) growth, from ninety-two to 111. An 
conservation as applied to her water, inserted plan of the principal 
resources, William FF. Saunders grounds of the university shows the 
gives an account of the national location of thirty-two buildings, in- 
waterways campaign; Ernest cluding eight chapter houses, now 


Kuanfft writes on “Art Activities in occupied for university purposes. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 


For the week of January 17 at 
Keith’s there has been provided one 
of the best comedy bills that Mr. 
Keith has ever given his patrons. In 
fact, it promises to be a riot of fun. 
One of the features will be Will H. 
Murphy and Blanche Nichols in their 
sketch called “The Rehearsal,” in 
which Mr. Murphy, instructor in a 
school of acting, shows his tribula- 
tions with aspiring actors and bud- 
ding soubrettes. This act is one roar 
of laughter, and the finish of a 


marching regiment is what might be! 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


DID YOU ever think what a difference there is in the attitude of a teacher who goes toa 

town hunting for a position, and of the same teacher when the superintencent of 
the other town calls upon him tosecure him? In the on@€ case the teacher is a suppliant, 
asking for attention and consideration and appointment; in the otberhe is the master of 
the situation, and listens and considers and holds or withholds consent. Ask your- 
self in which attitude you are likely to appear better; under which condition 
you are likely to begin work in EVER auspices. Now the difference is just that 
your new place under more favorable between the recommendation and the noti- 
fication agency. The latter tells you a place is vacant, and you go there, very likely with 
a score of others, very likely for work for which you are unfitted and have to make your 
own introduction. The recommendation often sends the employirg party to you, and even if 
you go it is by appointment with an official who knows all about you and asked to have you 


come at acertain time. Three-fourths ofour peerary nd are made in this vv THINK 
Don’t you believe it is a better way’? It is more dignified,isn’t it, when you come to a 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N,. Y. 


called a “scream.” Mr. and Mrs. 

Perkins Fisher in a comedy called) § Pre 
The Halfway House” is a big) 


laughing feature. Jesse Lasky’s Im-| 
perial Musicians, one of the biggest 
companies now iin _ vaudeville, | 
while not strictly comedy, has one) 
long number entitled “The Farmer’s 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 378 wabasn Ave., Chicago, 10. 


Established, reliable, largest clientage of any Western Agency. Over £000 pesiticns filled 


Visit to the City,” and furnishes an 
endless amount of fun by exposing 
the methods by which effects are 
produced on the stage. Another com- 
edy feature will be Hawthorne and 
Burt, a pair of splendid comedians in 
a sketch of their own; Harry B. Les- 
ter; Hugh Lloyd; Marahini, the ice 
sculptor; and as a big extra feature, 
the first vaudeville appearance of 
Charles Dooin, catcher of the Phila- 
delphia National league team, who is 
appearing in a sketch with James 
McCool, and all reports are to the 
effect that Mr. Dooin is as good an 
actor as he is ball player. 


> 


A course of lectures on color will 
be given before the departments of 
fine arts, household arts, and physics 
at the Teachers College, New York 
city, on the afternoons of January 13, 
17, and 20 by A. H. Munsell of the 
Massachusetts Normal Art school. 
The course includes a study of the 
color sense and its measures of bal- 
ance—methods for memorizing and 
recording color—and the use of 
measured colors in educational imita- 
tive and decorative schemes. Until 
his death a few years ago Professor 
Rood, the author of “Modern Chro- 
matics,” took great interest in these 
mensures, and such lectures might 
rather be called demonstrations, since 
measuring instruments are used to 
establish the scales of color-light and 
color-strength, while beautiful results 
are shown from the design classes 
under the director, Arthur Dow. 


HER QUALIFICATION. 


Leonard had been promoted to the 
head table at kindergarten and mani- 
fested his feeling of superiority in 
such a way as to rouse the envy of 
all the smaller children. 

“Helen,” he said to one little girl 
taller than the others, “if I was you, 
I’d make them put me up.” 

“Mamma says I must stay right 
here till next year,” responded Helen 
in a resigned way. 

“Helen Penfield!” exclaimed Leon- 
ard, “that’s a shame! And you with 
two teeth out!’—Harper’s Maga- 
zine. 


in Colleges, Normal Schools, Public Schools and Piiyate Schcols. 


Send new ior Hand 
Book. Try us. C. J, ALBERT, Manager. 


TO Fifth-Avenue 
New York 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 
introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN :: : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


and FOREIGN 609=superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Callon 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Norma) School and Colleges in) ern- 


sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approve d #3 s- 

tem of music and drawing secure positionspaying $60 to $70 per month. For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYEKS & co., 

101 Market St., Harrisbu 


rg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


_,, Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Aseists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel 8t., Albany, N. ¥. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SAGIN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
jays Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 

o for you. 2 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Hathaway Teachers’ 


608 Gage Street, Bennington, Vermont. 
(One hour’s ride from North Adams, by trolley.) 


This Agency has had, during several months past, more positions to fi]) than avyail- 
able candidates, in Massachusetts, Vermont, and other states. Exceptionally favorable 
terms for registration and commission. 

A. SCOTT & CO., 
Street, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY strect, 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


Winship We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
WM. F. JARVIS 


every part of the country. 
Teachers’ 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 


29-A Beacon St. .. . 
Agency Long distance Telephone. 


Agency 


Boston, Mass. 
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THE 
Teachers’ Annuity Guild 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 


An association of 1200 Massachusetts 
teachers, organized, managed, and super- 
vised under the laws of the Commonwealth. 

Its object,—to furnish annuities to 
teachers after thirty-five years of service, or 
after permanent disability. 


Cost, Only $15 a Year 


Now Open to All Teachers of Less than 29 Years’ Service 


Permanent Fund - - $133,656.54 
Paid in Annuities, 1909 $14,428.10 


For full information communicate with 


G. A. SOUTHWORTH, President, 
Somerville, Mass. 


or GEO. M. WADSWORTH, Secretary, 
Whitman, Mass. 


Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 


Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge. 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercia! teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 


Fall term opened September 1, 1909. 
Write, call or telephone for further information. 


97-99 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

“ The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.’’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

‘*] thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughoutall our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 


From a Maine teacher: 

want to thank you for obtaining such a splendid position 
forme. I certainly feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 

“Enclosed please find my check. 

“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.” 


.From a New Jersey superintendent: 

* Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss . She already bas shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss -——, 
please put us in communication with them.” 


From a Vermont teacher: 

“I have been very much pleased with the work of your 

ency in keeping me well ope in regard to vacancies in 
this part of the country, and I appreciate your services very 
much indeed. ; 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

“ Very truly yours.”’ 

Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


WM. F. JARVIS ALVIN F. PEASE 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone. 


PRACTICAL GRAMMAR 


500 EXERCISES 


EDITED BY 


SEYMOUR EATON 


A collection of exercises intended 
to supplement the ordinary text-books 
on English Grammar. The exercises 
and questions are so constructed that 
they can be readily adapted to the 
various needs of the classroom, 
Rightly used, they will prove invalu- 
able in testing the pupil’s knowledge 
of grammar. 


Paper. Price, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 
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